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MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


There is probably no point on which there is such general 
agreement amongst those engaged in or interested in educa- 
tion as this: that children when they leave school (and in due 
measure whilst they are still at school) should be equipped to 
encounter the moral problems of life. The building up of char- 
acter is recognised to be an even more important aim in educa- 


tion than is the cultivation of the mind or the development of 
the body. Does it follow from this that there ought to be 
moral instruction in schools? 

I think we shall be able to discuss the question with more 
clearness of mind if we in the first place attempt to define to 
ourselves of what instruction in a given subject consists. 

Clearly it presupposes a desire on the part of the instructor 
in some respect to modify or encourage the development of 
those instructed. It further implies that active steps are taken 
by the instructor to secure that the particular development de- 
sired shall come about. 

To illustrate by an example: Instruction in physical culture 
implies that the instructor has in view the increase of the health 
and strength of the pupils’ bodies and takes measures to bring 
this to pass. 

But there may be a desire to influence the development of 
the young, and the teacher may take active steps to bring in- 
fluence to bear in the desired direction, without its necessarily 
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following that he pursues his aim by means of instruction. He 
may simply try to secure that the conditions of life which sur- 
round his pupils shall be favorable to the end he has in view. 

Thus a teacher bent on physical culture might encourage 
healthy games and out-door occupations; he might be careful 
as to school-room ventilation and heating, and he might see 
to it that the school furniture did not habitually either cramp 
or strain the body. Though this care for environment is not 
necessarily accompanied by instruction, it can scarcely be said 
that the converse statement holds good, for instruction can 
hardly be successfully undertaken if care is not exercised con- 
currently concerning environment. It is of little use giving 
children gymnastic exercises for an hour a week if they habitu- 
ally live in close rooms. 

Instruction itself, however, connotes something rather dif- 
ferent from, though not necessarily more important than this 
care for surroundings. It involves a conscious direct relation 
between the teacher and his pupils, the latter being aware that 
the former is actively endeavoring to influence their develop- 
ment in some particular direction. 

We may instance the difference between securing such health- 
ful surroundings as have been enumerated above, and giving 
actual physical drill; or, again, the difference between, on the | 
one hand, turning a squad of lads or girls into a gymnasium 
to amuse themselves, and on the other, directing all the pro- 
ceedings in the gymnasium with an ordered purpose in 
view. 

We have thus arrived at a conception of what instruction 
proper consists; but it is necessary that we should distinguish 
further between that part of it which is practical and the part 
that is theoretical. The first aims at accustoming the indi- 
vidual to the exercises that are considered beneficial, as when 
a child is given physical exercises. The second marks a de- 
parture from the position that up to this point we have assumed 
to be that of the teacher, viz., that of an autocrat. When the 
theory of a subject of study is taught the pupils are, as it were, 
taken into the confidence of the instructor and are told the 
reasons why certain chosen exercises and not others are imposed 
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on them, as when children are not only given physical exercises 
but are concurrently taught physiology, and shown how the 
exercises are based on physiological principles. 

Now it is to be noticed concerning theoretical as distin- 
guished from practical instruction that it is usually not sub- 
stituted for it but superadded to it. As it places the pupil at 
the same view point as that occupied by the teacher, it paves 
the way for self-instruction and eventual independence of the 
latter. The admixture of theoretical with practical instruc- 
tion is generally most wisely accomplished in very slight meas- 
ure with young pupils, but in increasing degree as the pupils 
grow older, thus leading up to complete independence by the 
time that emancipation from teachers takes place. In many 
subjects it is possible for a child to finish his school career with- 
out receiving any theoretical instruction, but that theory should, 
in the measure that the mind is ripe for it, be brought in to 
reinforce practice is in general the mark of enlightened as dis- 
tinguished from discredited methods of education. 

In this attempt to analyse what the term “instruction” im- 
ports we perceive that there is a conception and, as it were, 
a reflection of that conception. The conception is in the 
teacher’s mind, its reflection is its reproduction in the minds of 
his pupils. It follows that for instruction to be efficient the 
original conception should be definite and as far as possible 
consistent, otherwise we shall have a blurred and unsatis- 
factory result, as when a drill master sets his pupils an exer- 
cise that induces unhealthy fatigue. 

I say consistent “as far as possible,” for an educational 
curriculum seeks to develop various characteristics the full ac- 
quirement of some of which may not be compatible with the 
full acquirement of others. Here all we can demand is that 
the teacher’s conception shall take cognizance of the incon- 
sistency and that he shall define to himself the limits within 
which disadvantage in one direction shall be accepted in order 
to secure more important advantage in another. 

We are now in a position to construct a sort of table shewing 
what are the essentials to a system of instruction in a given 
subject : 
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Outline of Instruction more 
precisely stated. 


Outline of 
Instruction. 





The teacher definitely realises 
to himself at what he aims 


The Conception. | The teacher desires 
to modify the de- 


velopment of his in the development of his 
pupils in a given pupils in a certain direction, 
direction. and exactly how far it is 


compatible with what he 
aims at in other directions, 
and where there is clashing 
how far each aim must give 
way. 


The Reflection. | He proceeds 
(a) to make the | (a) He arranges each sur- 


environment fa- | rounding circumstance in 
vorable to such | accordance with his care- 
modification. fully thought out conception. 





(b) to instruct 
(1) practically, | (b) (1) By examples which he 
| sets before them and by 
inducing constant practice 
in themselves he induces 
in his pupils the habit of 
the exercise which he con- 
siders conducive to the de- 
velopment desired. 
| (2) He secures his pupils as 
| allies in his endeavor, by 
putting them in possession 
| of the knowledge which 
has determined his own 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(2) theoretically. 


point of view. 














Having thus mapped out our subject as it applies generally, 
we can the better appreciate and the better criticise the attitude 
of mind assumed towards its particular application to the ques- 
tion with which we are concerned (i. ¢., the giving of moral 
instruction in schools), characteristic of those different sec- 
tions of the community who are most concerned in the matter. 

Of these there are in England three principal types amongst 
those who have adopted definite convictions. 
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Those who consider that the problem is in the main to be 
met by giving dogmatic religious instruction. This is the 
Roman Catholic and the Anglican position. 

Those who favor what is called “undenominational” religious 
teaching, the main feature of which is Bible lessons. This is 
what is called the “Protestant” position. 

Those who oppose any association of supernaturalism with 
the teaching of morality, and yet consider it vital that moral 
instruction shall be imparted. The most important association 
for the furtherance of this policy is the Moral Instruction 
League. 

But what does “the man in the street” say? The “men 
in the street” constitute a class of persons very little in evidence 
who, however, in reality vastly outnumber, I believe, the three 
classes enumerated above put together. This class is unlike the 
others in having no convictions that are felt to be completely sat- 
isfying as to how the problem is to be dealt with. The objections 
to the religious solutions offered by Roman Catholic, Church- 
man, or Noncomfermist are half acknowledged. It is recog- 
nised that the mental development of children of tender age 
is not sufficiently advanced to grasp the dogmas laid down in 
the creeds. By some, too, it is acknowledged that the Bible, 
used as an inspired text book for moral teaching, exhibits in- 
consistencies which must sorely puzzle the child who is taught 
that he must treat with equal respect the code of morality laid 
down in the Old Testament, and that other and inconsistent 
code of morality which finds its expression in the Gospels. 
Nevertheless, the programme of the Moral Instruction League 
does not present to the people we now have in view a solution 
of the difficulty they are able to accept. 

Now I am not self-confident enough to suppose that the argu- 
ment contained in a paper of this kind is likely to affect the 
minds of those who are convinced that the particular form of 
religious instruction advocated by them includes in itself all 
moral instruction that is needful, that it does not exhibit in- 
consistencies between different parts of the moral system or 
between different parts of the religion inculcated, and, more- 
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over, that it supplies the only motives that will induce pupils to 
lead good lives 

This, no doubt, is the attitude of the priesthood, of some 
of the Nonconformist ministers, and of those of the flocks of 
both who have most thoroughly adopted their teaching. But 
the bulk of the laity, whether they be Churchmen or Noncon- 
formists (perhaps not if they be Roman Catholics), are in a 
different category. Accordingly I believe there does exist 
a large class of persons whose convictions as to what it is 
right to do in this matter are nebulous, although they recognise 
the importance of the issues involved; and it may not be alto- 
gether in vain to look at the matter through their spectacles 
in order to see whether it is possible to make any contribution 
to the solution of their difficulties. It will, therefore, possibly 
be worth while to endeavor to summarise the principal points 
of such persons’ thoughts, or perhaps it would be better if we 
said reflections, on the matter, and subsequently examine these 
points from a critical and, if possible, from a constructive point 
of view. 

In setting them forth it will be understood that I am not 
confining myself to the position taken up by any one individual, 
but rather that I am recalling the pleas commonly advanced 
that seem most typical of the frame of mind about which I 
am speaking, even though some of these pleas may be incon- 
sistent with others. 

Indeed, one distinguishes in this amorphous mass of opinion 
two opposed tendencies. All alike, it is true, are inclined to 
distrust denominational religious teaching for children as being 
unsuited to their immature intelligence; if the denominational 
dogmatism is extreme, distrust begins to border on resentment. 
But whilst journeying so far together divergence soon becomes 
apparent. 

At one end of the scale we find people hardly distinguish- 
able from those who accept the Protestant position except 
that in the depths of their minds they are, perhaps, not so 
absolutely certain as are their pastors that Bible lessons are 
the complete solution of the difficulty; but they say the Bible 
is “a good book,” and Bible lessons can at all events do no 
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harm. On the whole, they view with favor “undenomina- 
tional” teaching, even though it may be as dogmatic as that 
which is called “denominational.” 

From people who have half defined to themselves some such 
position as this, one passes by infinite gradations to those 
amongst whom the inclination is to consider any religious 
sanctions futile. 

In practice these two schools of thought are not so far apart 
as might be supposed ; for whilst on the one side we have faith 
in the Bible as a text book of morals, and therefore a desire 
that Scripture should be taught, we have on the other a read- 
iness to maintain the necessity for Scripture lessons so that the 
Bible may at least be known “as literature.” Moreover, the 
two schools of thought join hands in this. They are much 
alike in being doubtful whether any system of morals such as 
the Moral Instruction League advocates can be evolved which 
shall be simple enough systematically to be brought to bear 
on children. Even if such a system could be conceived by 
the philosophers, they do not believe that a faithful image of 
it will be found to exist in the minds of the various teachers ; 
further, they are incredulous that such teachers as have them- 
selves grasped the matter have the power to impart the con- 
ception to children. 

The practical upshot of the whole matter is this. By some 
a certain amount of dissatisfaction with some of the available 
courses is felt; to others all possible courses are unsatisfactory ; 
but to none does it seem worth while to depart very widely 
from the paths that are marked out as those that it is most easy 
to follow. If one of the number is a workingman, he will 
perhaps prefer to send his child to a “provided” rather than 
to a “non-provided” school; that is, if they are about equally 
conveniently situated ; but if it is easier to enter his child at the 
sectarian school, having to send him there will not distress the 
father very much, and it is not likely that he will bestir himself 
to claim the protection of the Conscience Clause. If, on the 
other hand, he is a well-to-do parent the religious instruction 
given in the most public schools, and the “keeping of chapels,”’ 
will not be expected to exercise a very baneful effect on 
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character, and some may even anticipate that it “will do the 
boy good.” 

The more “emancipated” will, however, tell you that in real- 
ity everything depends on the tone of the school’s being healthy; 
. children will then assimilate virtue through every pore of the 
moral nature as they imbibe pure air through their physical 
organs. Nor is it the emancipated alone who care about the 
“tone of the school.” It is a matter of universal concern to 
careful parents. Everyone considers it a matter of the very 
greatest importance; the only difference is that whilst the 
emancipated parent thinks it the predominant, perhaps the only 
influence for good, others place it side by side with religious 
influences. 

Here, then, apparently, we have a point of agreement between 
almost all parents. What is meant by the “tone” of a school, 
therefore, is clearly worth careful examination. An under- 
standing of it may even prove to be a key to many of our 
difficulties. 

Like all vague phrases this conception of the tone of a school 
carries with it a fringe of meaning of differing import as it is 
used by different persons. To one it will be inherent in it that 
provincialisms of speech are eradicated; to another, that the 
children are the offspring of those who work in offices and are 
engaged in “commerce,” rather than of those who “trade” ‘in 
shops; to yet another, that there shall be no connection either 
with commerce or trade, that one of the pupils shall be the 
son of an Earl or a Bishop, and so forth, and so forth. Of 
many of these things it may be said that they are trivial, of all 
it is safe to say that they do not form part of the essential 
idea that engages most people’s minds in this connection. 

The essential, one might almost say the universally accepted. 
idea that the phrase imports is that a moral ideal is set before 
the school. 

But does this help us very much? Does the fact that a 
moral ideal is an almost universal demand of parents give 
promise of unity of purpose? Is it not possible that there 
is infinite diversity of moral aim? Well, when one considers 
that some children are brought up to be grasping, others to 
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be chivalrous; some to be modest, others self-assertive; some 
to be sensitive, others to be comparatively indifferent to physical 
or to moral pain; some to be independent, others the reverse 
of independent, and so forth, one is almost inclined reluctantly 
to answer, “Yes, it is true, the hope of finding a common plat- 
form here is a vain one.” 

But let us turn a moment from people's actions to their pro- 
fessions. Here, I think, we shall find a considerable and very 
important common factor, and, strange as the doctrine may 
seem, there is very good reason for preferring in this matter 
people’s words to their deeds. Their professions are at the 
high-water mark of their ideals. Those who profess them 
are not ashamed to defend their position to their fellow-men, 
and their fellow-men are justified in holding them to what 
they thus profess. 

Now, I think it is quite possible to set forth a moral ideal 
which will command general adhesion of this kind. Few peo- 
ple would object to the teaching of the Church Catechism if the 
instruction given were confined to giving in its own form two 
scriptural injunctions, in the Question, ‘“What is thy duty to- 
wards thy neighbor?” and in part of the Answer, which replies 
to it, “My duty towards my neighbor is to love him as myself, 
and to do to all men as I would that they should do unto me.” 
If this were put forward as the governing conception in the 
moral up-bringing of the young it would almost universally 
command nominal allegiance at least. It would be admitted 
that the conception here expressed is the kernel of the matter. 
As a basis of morals, however, it is pretty clear that it is in- 
complete, without a realization of what it carries with it; for 
it serves to mark for us what we shall strive to do, but it takes 
no security that we shall be able to accomplish it. What the 
welfare of others requires from us cannot be effected by a 
weakling in mind, body, or character, so that whilst unselfish- 
ness is enjoined, self-development is necessarily implied. 

I do not suggest that to be capable of fulfilling the service 
we are called upon to perform for others is the only justification 
of self-development. That was the doctrine of James Hinton, 
and as presented by him it is felt to be a noble and inspiring 
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theory of life. But after all the “natural man” has his claims. 
Except to the most elevated characters there will be a sense 
of unreality in referring every action'to the good of others; 
for to most people it appears that each individual has claim to 
- some share in the “joy of living” for himself. The extreme 
of self-abnegation would be especially difficult to make a vital 
doctrine to children in a healthy way. Our Biblical text does 
not suggest the complete renunciation of self-love, but only 
that it should not grow at the expense of love towards our 
neighbors, or be allowed to clash with it. 

The duty of sélf-development can, no doubt, be taught ef- 
fectively on the basis of self-love alone; it can, for example, be 
shown that the cultivated man will in his self-contained life 
be happier than the ignoramus will be in his. But though 
this is a part of the case for self-development that should be 
duly presented, it may easily be over-emphasised. At any 
rate, it is important concurrently with the necessity of self- 
development in individual life, to insist on its necessity for, the 
due performance of our part as members of an organised 
society. If we are to recognise the call of the service of others 
we must be capable of that service and must maintain a digni- 
fied standard for ourselves no less than for others. As Locke 
says, we are “not to think meanly of ourselves, and not to think 
meanly of others.” All this I take to be implied in the great 
conception of the Brotherhood of Man, which, perhaps, in one 
phrase summarises almost all we mean. Yet not completely, 
for we must admit into some share of comradeship those 
creatures which are below man. The ideal of the ordinary 
British person will hardly be satisfied unless some account is 
taken of the interests of the animals. 

I have said I do not think that we shall encounter any wide- 
spread opposition to the proposition that in a school, the tone: 
of which is good, the moral ideals of which I have spoken are 
fostered. If this be granted, referring for a moment to the 
table where I have attempted to map out the conception of what 
“Instruction” involves, it will be perceived that the teacher 
desires to modify the development of his pupils in a given direc- 
tion, and we now see that though it is questioned whether he 
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can do so profitably by direct instruction, he is permitted, nay, 
he is required to contrive that the mental surroundings in his 
school, the “atmosphere,” as it has been called, shall be favorable 
to these particular modifications of development. We have 
seen that efficiently to accomplish this, quite as necessarily as if 
he were engaged in direct instruction, he must define to him- 
self with absolute definiteness, and we may add with some 
elaboration of detail, precisely what it is that he wishes to 
bring about, and precisely how compatible this aim may be 
with other educational aims that he sets before himself. It 
is equally essential for the conception to be distinct whether 
the reflection is to be secured by indirect means or by actual 
instruction. 

For example, the teacher may find a difficulty in reconciling 
the teaching of goodwill towards man with the justification 
of wars undertaken in the search for “glory” or for the further- 
ance of military ascendancy. But, how, then, is he to proceed 
to produce his environment favorable to the cultivation of the 
idea of goodwill towards man? He may, it is true, make the 
first idea familiar to the minds of his pupils by the use of biog- 
raphy, story, and history; but in the ordinary course of events 
the other set of ideas which clashes with it will also be rendered 
familiar in a similar way. As neither can flourish except at 
the expense of the other, the teacher must plainly settle with 
himself how far he desires that the one should override the 
other. Suppose him to have determined to his own satisfaction 
that the feeling of goodwill towards man is one to be fostered, 
even though it clash with what may be predominate national 
feeling, how then must he proceed? Something, no doubt, 
can be done by selection and elimination. When, for exam- 
ple, he chooses pictures for the adornment of his school-room 
walls, he may avoid battle pieces even though they record the 
victories of Wellington or of Nelson.? 





*M. Payot, Inspector of Public Instruction of the Marne, issued in 
1902 a circular containing the following passages: “I request the 
teachers to see to the removal from the walls of the school of all 
pictures representing scenes of violence. In one school I counted in 
fifteen engravings fourteen that gave beheadings, tortures, massacres, and 
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But to rely altogether on selection and elimination is to at- 
tempt to bring up children without knowledge that evil exists 
in the world, an impossible task, and one that, even were it 
accomplished, would have furnished forth the child with but 
incomplete moral protection when the time came for him to 
go out into the world. | 

But if we are to set evil things as well as good things before 
the young we shall not be fulfilling what we have laid down 
as our purpose, if we do not aid them to discriminate the one 
from the other. The teacher must become commentator and 
point out what things are good and what evil. 

But here the reader will pause to wonder where this argu- 
ment is going to land us. For have we not by a process of rea- 
soning from which there seems to be no logical escape, arrived 
at that dreaded result at which we are accustomed to look so 
much askance—full-fledged moral instruction not necessarily 
associated with religious instruction? 

It is true that the particular form of words that I have quoted 
as indicating the basis of this moral system is Biblical. But 
if we define religion as including a belief in doctrines that are 
supernatural the text is not religious, but merely ethical. The 
idea might be expressed almost as well in a formula of words 
which will be admitted to be quite secular and non-religious, 
“Do as you would be done by.’ It is, therefore, at least con- 
ceivable that this common ethical platform may be used as the 
basis for moral instruction dissociated from religious instruc- 
tion. 

I shall defer the discussion of whether such dissociation 
would add to or take from its completeness and efficiency till 
a later part of this paper. But meanwhile we appear to have 
arrived at this result that whether in combination with religious 
instruction or not, direct moral or ethical instruction is the 





treacherous: murders. We should be careful not to familiarise children 
with sights of violence and ferocity. The brutal instincts of the human 
race are not yet sufficiently weakened or crowded out by higher ones 
to admit of our placing before the eyes of the young scenes of murder 
and other atrocities.” 
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logical outcome of the demand of the parents that the tone 
of the school shall be good. 

I can imagine an interlocutor replying, ““Not quite. I admit 
the propriety, even the obligation that lies on a teacher to take 
advantage of opportunities that present themselves to point the 
moral in connection with the teaching of other subjects or in 
connection with incidents that may naturally arise. That is a 
different thing from sitting down in cold blood, as it were, 
deliberately to give moral instruction in an hour’s set lesson.” 
Well, yes, of course it is a different thing so far as machinery 
is concerned, but so far as the conception of the teacher’s duty 
is concerned, so far as are concerned the relations between him 
and his pupils, there seems to me to be no valid distinction. By 
anyone taking up this postion the necessity for moral instruc- 
tion is admitted ; it only remains to be decided how such moral 
instruction can best be administered, whether in connection 
with other subjects of instruction (or it may be in comment on 
events of school life as they arise) only, or in addition by les- 
sons expressly devoted thereto. Those who conclude against 
direct instruction exclusively devoted to moral subjects, will, it 
seems to me, do so more from the point of view of what is 
convenient and effective in teaching, than because they con- 
sider that such teaching is opposed to any of the principies 
they are following out. There are, for instance, few teachers 
who would not show disapprobation of untruthfulness. Their 
moral instruction in this particular is not only direct and ex- 
clusively devoted to the subject in point, but is often of a very 
emphatic character. 

Surely, however, the presumption is that a subject admitted 
to be of the first importance cannot even on its practical side 
be satisfactorily imparted, it is certain that it cannot be on 
its theoretical side, if it is, as it were, only taught in asides in 
connection with what may otherwise transpire. It will be the 
second, not the first consideration, and it is impossible to convey 
the conception of a moral system as a whole, so that the im- 
portance of each part in relation to each other part shall be 
properly appreciated, in any such scrappy way. 
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The code of conduct which will grow up amongst children 
subjected to such nurture will be but a distorted reflection of 
the original conception in the teacher’s mind. In most in- 
stances it will cease to be a moral code and become what is 
called a “code of honor.” Now the characteristics of a code 
of honor are, firstly, that it has hardly any measure of com- 
parative moral value; what it characterises as delinquencies 
are reprobated with equal severity whether they involve a vital 
or an immaterial departure from virtue, or no departure from 
virtue at all; secondly, that its sympathies are apt to be narrow; 
the brotherhood it recognises does not embrace mankind, but 
rather pits a small fellowship against the rest of the world; 
and, thirdly, the virtues as well as the follies and, in some in- 
stances, the vices that in inculcates tend to become stereotyped. 
As a system it is not corrected and refreshed by continual com- 
parison with a rational moral code. Its authority is as un- 
questioned, its maxims as inflexible as those of a dogmatic 
religion resting on authority, and in the one case as in the 
other what is inculcated does not adjust itself to the varying 
requirements of the problems that arise amongst living hu- 
manity. It is not imbued with vitality and is, therefore, un- 
suited to be the guide of living beings. A code of honor, like 
a stereotyped religious system, certainly gives some security 
that the good that has already been recognised as essential 
shall be guarded and practised, but both alike are obstacles in 
the way of an advance to a higher ethical standard. 

I have spoken of the disproportionate value which the boy 
or girl often puts on one set of qualities which, when measured 
by the moral standard that ought to be set up, are trivial. It 
would not be impossible, I think, to find instances of virtues that 
are actually regarded as vices, of vices looked upon as virtues. 
I cannot think that this want-of scale, so to speak, in moral 
perception is likely to be corrected by the casual moral instruc- 
tion that is, as it were, “thrown in” with the history lesson, 
the literature lesson, or what not. It seems to me to demand 
a well-thought-out, well-ordered, systematic course of instruc- 
tion, conscious precisely at what it aims and calculated exactly 
to bring the result about. 
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The other two characteristics of the code of honor that I 
have noted, namely: its tendency to foster the fellowship of a 
coterie rather than a citizenship of the world, and its per- 
sistency in conceptions that are often trivial and sometimes 
worse than trivial, because of its divorce from a rational source 
of inspiration, both point strongly, in my opinion, to a need 
for direct moral instruction; nay, more, they point to the neces- 
sity of our proceeding a considerable distance along that path, 
to our teaching not only what I have called the practical side 
of the subject, but its theoretical side also. Except with very 
young children, it seems to me that confidence that precept 
will bring about obedience, and reliance solely on the inculcation 
of the habit of doing what is right, must certainly be reinforced 
by an appeal to the reasoning powers; for the learners will in- 
evitably begin to question why their teachers consider such and 
such things right and such and such other things wrong. If 
they are to be made to see eye to eye with their teachers in 
these matters, the reasons must be brought home to them of why 
they should reject that which is evil and cleave to that which 
is good. 

I have now advanced so far in my subject that it may be 
possible for me to sketch out what I think might be the sub- 
stance of a course of moral instruction actually applicable to 
children, and in doing so I will try faithfully to adhere to the 
map of abstract instruction and what it involves that we pre- 
viously constructed. 

It will be remembered that it divided itself into the definite 
conception in the teacher’s mind of the development which he 
wished to bring about in his pupils’ characters, and the Re- 
flection of that conception in the pupils’ minds brought about 
(a) by making the surrounding circumstances favorable to 
its growth, and (b) by direct instruction. 

Now when I placed environment (a), and definite instruc- 
tion (b), in that order, it did not imply that in practice (a) 
would precede (b). It will be remembered that my hope of 
the acceptability of a system of moral instruction is based on 
the general concurrence of those concerned, and that concur- 
rence is at present more consciously accorded to environment 
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than it is to direct instruction; hence my order of enumeration. 
But now that we are considering the practical applicability of 
any such system we do not find it necessary to give precedence 
either to environment or to definite instruction. They will 
be brought into action concurrently, each supporting and rein- 
forcing the other. For the purpose of exposition it will be 
convenient to consider (b) before (a), because (b) sets out 
definitely what (a) is as far as possible to conform to. 

When, on the other hand, we consider the subdivisions of 
definite instruction (b), the arrangement into (1) practical 
and (2) theoretical does mark a precedence of the one over the 
cther, for children of tender age are not yet ripe for theoretical 
work. We shall find that the age-grouping of children for 
this subject will have to recognise these two stages of instruc- 
tion, and further that they will have to be supplemented by a 
third. 

The first stage then will be practical instruction, taking ac- 
count of simple problems of conduct only, i. e., those problems 
where the conflict of motive is between unmixed good and 
unmixed evil. The second will traverse the same ground 
theoretically as well as practically. And the third will give 
theoretical as well as practical instruction not only in simple 
preblems of conduct but in those complex ones where there 
is a mixture of, or actual conflict between motives, each of 
which is in itself commendable. 

How then can we shortly describe the conception which is 
to be figured forth in the teacher’s mind? It is that human 
beings are not an agglomeration of isolated units each fighting 
for his own hand, but that each is a part of a great human 
society and that each has definite duties and obligations towards 
the rest of society. Each, too, derives extraordinary benefit 
from his membership of this society, and if he live up to his 
privileges may enjoy the confidence and esteem of many, and 
from a smaller circle personal affection. The reverse of this is 
a state of isolation; so far as man can bring this about for his 
fellow-men, it is exemplified by the. terrible punishment of 
solitary confinement. 

A complete fulfillment of human fellowship kindles the sym- 
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pathies to so bright a glow that it is impossible to confine their 
scope to human beingsalone. A man can hardly be sensitively 
sympathetic to all around him including the most degraded 
as well as the noblest of mankind and yet delight in cruelty 
to animals.2, (Apparent instances may perhaps be adduced to 
the contrary, as of the Spaniard, admirable in all other relations 
of life, who frequents bull fights, or of the seventeenth century 
benevolent Englishman who kept fighting cocks. In such cases 
it is hardly the cruelty that is enjoyed, but some other appeal 
to the human emotions so engrossing as effectually to enable 
men to blind themselves to the cruelty involved. ) 

Human society, then, rests on a system of mutual aid, the 
incalculable benefits of which it is our privilege to receive 
but no less our duty to give forth: benefits, indeed, which we 
cannot receive in the fullest and highest degree unless we also 
give forth. 

The individual’s part in life may be compared to that of 
a cog on a tiny wheel in some vast maze of machinery; com- 
pared—but with this difference, that whereas any failure on 
the part of any portion of the minute wheel may dislocate and 
bring to ruin the whole fabric of the machine, the failure of the 
individual in human society will not bring disaster on the whole 
world, but only wreak mischief of a more limited kind. That 
mischief will be wrought is, however, as certain in the one 
case as in the other; the difference is that we are not utterly 
but only in some measure dependent on each of the human 
units with which we come into contact, and that conversely we 
cannot utterly.either make or mar the lives of those around us, 
but can only do so in some measure. 

It thus appears that every man has his part to play in the 
great drama, and it follows that he must be equipped for the 
fray. And so all those qualities which make men strong to 
help forward what is good in the world are shown to have 
their purpose as certainly as it can be shown that the cog-wheel 





* We have crystallized this idea in our extended use of the word 
“humanity” which includes in common parlance the disposition to treat 
with tenderness those orders of animals which are below man in the 
scale of life. 
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must be strong, durable, accurately cut, or running without 
friction. 

Thus the way is opened for definite lessons on such subjects 
as sympathy, and the hatefulness of cruelty; individaul friend- 
ship; self-respect and self-reliance; self-control and temperance 
in all things; justice; the necessity of work; truthfulness; the 
cultivation of the intelligence; the cultivation of the imagina- 
tion, and of a true and not a false sense of humor; courage, 
moral as well as physical; courtesy and good manners, and 
many others. 

Of all such qualities that which we must account the most 
fundamental is that which I have mentioned first, Sympathy ; 
for Sympathy transfers to the breast of the individual that 
which without it exists only outside him; and as it is that on 
which the weal of the community depends, it is necessary that 
it shall be thus felt by the individual before it can become the 
motive force on which we count to regulate his conduct. Sym- 
pathy if complete is a sufficient guarantee of faithfulness in 
each to what is required for the common good; for a departure 
from such faithfulness means the infliction somewhere or other 


in the human society of injury, and sympathy means the par- 
ticipating in the penalties of such injury by the person (amongst 
others) who may be tempted to such departure from faithful- 
ness. It therefore provides the direct motive to fidelity of 
life. 


And if Sympathy is the foundation of a well-knit human 
society, Truthfulness is the quality which perhaps constitutes 
the most important piece of machinery by which the community 
of interest between each and all is emphasised. If we all lead 
completely isolated lives there would really be no necessity for 
Truth; and the high place accorded to Truthfulness amongst 
the virtues is the half-unconscious tribute paid to the para- 
mounce of the conception of the solidarity of mankind. 


HERBERT M. THOMPSON. 


LLANDAFF, CARDIFF. 
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HAS THE UNIVERSE AN INTELLIGENT BACK- 
GROUND AND PURPOSE? 


The struggle of modern philosophy to make its peace 
with both orthodoxy and scepticism is one of the most amus- 
ing and at the same time one of the most irritating and 
exasperating incidents in the history of thought. Just when 
the issue between the mechanical and the spiritual theory of 
things becomes clearly defined in its evidential character, the 
philosopher becomes frightened at the consequences of his 
own scepticism and goes off to dally with the spiritual view 
which he had learned to question. There is no objection to 
one’s changing his convictions and returning to the older 
point of view, but it is not easy for one to retain a positive 
belief in a process of intellectual jugglery between two anti- 
thetic views. Philosophy has no excuse for its existence but 
for its willingness and ability to present a clear and defensible 
message in reference to the meaning of human life and con- 
duct. That is perhaps recognized by all parties, but none 
of them outside the orthodox camp has any intelligible sys- 
tem to defend. The orthodox type is clear and intelligible, 
whether it is true or not. It may not be right and it may 
not be supported by adequate evidence, but it is intelligible. 
But the agnostic who is trying to appropriate the language 
of the orthodox and at the same time to repudiate his ideas 
is simply invoking the accusation either of insincerity or of 
ignorance of his problem. This is a hard saying, of course, 
but in the present confused condition of philosophic thought 
none other is appropriate. It has been the function of 
philosophy previous to Kant to defend some positive, and 
usually a Christian view of the cosmos. But since Kant it 
has had no character but scepticism, while it has been unwill- 
ing to admit that it was missionless for the world. 

The “problem of teleology” is nothing more or less than 
the question whether the course of the world is “rational’’ 
and intelligent, or perhaps better, whether it is moving toward 
a result which is desirable for the highest ideals of man. 
It implies an intelligent background, and hence no man can 
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discuss “teleology,” in any accepted sense of that term be- 
yond the Greek idea, without approaching the question of 
the existence of “God.” If there is any “teleology” at all 
of the intelligible kind, it involves the assumption or asser- 
tion of the “Divine Existence,” as a precondition of the 
purpose which “teleology” supposes and which is supposed 
to be in some way indicated as a fact. Of course it may be 
best not to use that precondition, but to show the actual ex- 
istence of the purpose in the cosmic order, and so not to 
urge the case by a revival of worn-out controversies. But 
a matter of policy in conducting the discussion does not af- 
fect the actual implications which have to be recognized. 
Hence there is no escape from the admission that an assumed 
“teleology” in the cosmos means an intelligent process, un- 
less “teleology” is taken to mean nothing-more than a ten- 
dency toward a particular result either without any purpose 
or without the evidence of it. Such a “teleology” as this 
last, however, is only an appropriation of theistic language 
without the theism. It only deceives the theist and confuses 
the scientist. 

One of the first things, it seems to me, for the student of 
this problem to learn is the radical difference between Greek 
and Christian “teleology.” Greek “teleology” was nothing 
more than the tendency of a process toward a certain result, 
and this result might or might not be intended. Outside 
a few thinkers like Socrates and Anaxagoras, the philoso- 
phers avoided views that would imply anything more than 
an unconscious tendency toward a result rather than an end. 
The reaction against the earlier anthropomorphic conception 
of things and the discarding of deus ex machina views of the 
world left the Greek mind holding to a tendency in things 
minus ordinary intelligent purpose, and this tendency did 
not go beyond the present cosmic order. But Christianity 
came along with the view of an independent divine existence 
creating and governing the cosmos and assuring the immor- 
tality of human personality or consciousness, and making 
either the “glory” of God or the happiness of man, or both, 
the ultimate object of all things. The material universe in 
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this scheme was the means to an end, and not a self-existent 
thing as in Greek thought. All its movements and changes 
were directed by an intelligent and purposive cause. There 
was thus more than a mere tendency in the cosmos. The 
tendency was accompanied by design, or initiated by it and 
directed to a result which becomes an end by virtue of this 
conscious direction. “Teleology’” thus means purpose and not 
mere tendency, though the actual outcome in both is the same. 

We do not need any refinements of distinctions in the use 
of the word “cause” in the discussion of the problem. All 
hair-splitting talk about the reconciliation of “final” and 
“efficient causes” simply fails to see how such phrases came 
to be adopted. I do not believe that such an expression as 
“final cause’’ would ever have been adopted but for the 
equivocal import of the Greek term 4ériov and the influence 
of tradition in its transliteration of meanings rather than 
the translation of them. Aristotle used the term 4éérov for 
a meaning far wider than our word “cause,” except as the 


influence of Greek thought has here and there left the traces 
of the latter’s more comprehensive conception. Instance 


the conjuctive term “because” and the use of “cause” to 
denote a reason or ground of conviction. In his classifica- 
tion of “causes” Aristotle was not thinking of active energy 
alone, nor even of antecedent facts alone, but of any facts, 
coéxistent or antecedent, which made other facts in some 
way intelligible. There was nothing in common between 
his “causes” but this characteristic, and it has only been the 
consequence of studying the dynamic evolution of things 
exclusively with its interest in antecedent active agencies 
to explain the occurrence of events, that has transmuted the 
term “cause” into that of an “efficient” agent alone, and so 
given trouble in the discussion of “final causes” which are 
not necessarily “efficient” at all, though their necessary con- 
comitant may be this very efficiency. The. common charac- 
teristic of the four Aristotelian “causes” was logical, not real, 
and hence there is no reason for talking about either a con- 
flict or a reconciliation between them. They are simply 
different things, though they may be synthetically connected 
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in various situations and separated in others. Recognizing 
this fact, what we have to do is to discuss the problem in- 
dependently of the traditional associations of the word 
“cause” and of imaginary implication determined by mean- 
ings not applicable to the problem at hand. 

Now as I refuse to recognize any form of identity but 
the logical in the four Aristotelian “causes,” I equally refuse 
to confuse the discussion of “teleology” by any refined dis- 
tinctions about its relation to “causality” of the efficient sort. 
I should treat “efficient” and “final causes” as different 
things, even though they be found always temporarily as- 
sociated. To me “efficient cause” means a producing or 
originating agent, whether it be phenomenal or noumenal, 
and “final cause” a result aimed at consciously, not merely 
attained blindly as a consequence of a converging series of 
efficient agencies. With these conceptions in mind I think 
the problem of “teleology” can be intelligibly discussed, 
otherwise not. 

I return, then, to the two fundamental conceptions of “tele- 
ology” which define the issue between two schools. One 
of them is the theistic, which represents “teleological” as im- 
plying conscious purposé looking to an end. The other 
represents it as referring to a result to which a number. of 
other facts convergently point as a consequence. One of 
these, the former, implies the existence of mind as superin- 
tending the process and the other represents the process 
as a fact, whether mind be associated with it or not. 
The fact of such a process may be construed as an evidence 
of mind at the basis of it, but it is not assumed as a necessary 
concomitant of the system of causes converging toward the 
result.. It construes them as at least unexpected conditions 
of results, and further investigation might reveal the presence 
of intelligence directing the process. But this view refuses 
to hastily conclude for this intelligence. It simply contents 
itself with remarking the necessity of the given cooperating 
causes in the production of the one combined result, show- 
ing that the fortuitousness of the effect is contingent upon 
the supposition of fortuity in the combination of causes. 
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Just in proportion to the doubt about fortuity in this com- 
bination of causes must be the argument for intelligence, 
as an associate of the process. But it is at this point that 
the whole crux of the problem and its difficulties appears. 
The theistic view had specified quite clearly the result which 
made its “teleology” intelligible; this new “teleology” does 
not make its end clear. Let us examine both of them. 

The “old teleology” is said to be represented by the con- 
ceptions of Paley, and I think they may be taken as repre- 
sentative of certain general conceptions determined by the 
prevalent philosophy of the age. This was a mechanical 
view of the cosmos, a view as mechanical to the theism of 
the age as it was to materialism. The theism ©: chat time 
and for many centuries had supposed matter to be a created 
thing, and that all its combinations were the resultant of its 
creator’s action either directly or indirectly. It proceeded 
on the assumption of the intrinsic inertia of matter as a 
created substance, and so traced all its phenomena to the 
action of divine intervention, whether this action were oc- 
casional or continual. This point of view conceived matter 
merely as a means to an end and not as having any intrinsic 
power to direct causal action. Matter was a mechanical in- 
strument in the hands of its creator, and not being able to 
organize any complex agencies to a common end or result, 
such consequences were easily and rationally referable to an 
extramaterial agent. ‘“Teleology” in this system of thought 
implied both personality and agency transcendental to the 
things used as means, and so conceived the process as analo- 
gous to human action in its use of material force. 

The materialism of the time, which contrived still to call 
its position mechanical, excluded intelligence from the cos- 
mos, and accounted for phenomena by the fortuitous com- 
bination of elements endowed with motion, which was sup- 
posed to be eternal. It still adhered to the doctrine of in- 
ertia, and in that way appropriated mechanical assumptions 
and conceptions without any discovery of its weakness. Two 
important developments of thought, however, both modified 
and strengthened the materialistic view. The first was the 
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discovery of the indestructibility of matter and the conser- 
vation of energy. This discredited the old theory of crea- 
tion both of matter and motion, so that the mechanical 
“teleology” of theism was completely eviscerated of its pri- 
mary assumption. This victory was followed up by the 
supposition of “internal forces,” as represented by the 
phenomena of chemistry and all phenomena indicating the 
internal action of matter affecting inorganic and organic 
compounds. This result modified the doctrine of inertia and 
still further limited the conception of mechanical “teleology” 
by assuming the existence of “internal forces” and excluding 
foreign intelligence from them. All that Evolution did was 
to organize and apply the principles involved in this point 
of view and to limit the necessity of an appeal to external 
intelligence. The indestructibility of matter and the con- 
servation of energy eliminated the creationist theory, and the 
ideas of chemistry and “internal forces” eliminated the ap- 
parent necessity of concomitant intelligence in the explana- 
tion of phenomena, so that “teleology” was not regarded as 
expressing anything more than a process toward a result, 
which might either be calculable or intelligible from its 
conditions, but not necesarily intended by a foreign agent. 
The same sceptical result was reached in another way and 
this was by the discovery of the evidential weakness of the 
“teleological” view prevalent for solong. Nothing is clearer 
than the old theistic scheme of the cosmos. It was perfectly 
intelligible and “rational.” The creation of matter and the 
direction of its action, the arrangement of things in behalf of 
man and his development, and the assumption of immortality 
with its moral scheme of redemption, were perfectly intelli- 
gible conceptions, and as “rational” as any that one could 
desire. Even the golden paradise and the social and re- 
ligious life of the future were no worse in conception than 
the ideal Greek state and the materialistic enthusiasm for 
science and art. All that the Christian did in his system 
was to extend the ideals of the present into the future for 
realization. They were quite as “rational” as the same ob- 
jects pursued in the material life. But their defect was in 
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their lack of evidence. There was nothing that made them 
necessarily bad, or any worse than the same things culti- 
vated in the incarnate life. But they were without evidential 
criteria, and hence, however desirable they might be, they 
wanted the credentials to make them credible. They might 
be true, but there were no adequate reasons for accepting 
them. Their truth and the acceptance of this truth gave an 
intelligible “teleology” to things, because such an outcome 
seemed “rational” and, in so far as it pointed to a moral 
scheme and ultimate human perfection and happiness, showed 
as “rational” a system as any utilitarian ethics could advocate. 
But the moment that the system lost its evidential character, 
though it retained its ideal “rationality,” in so far as man 
was concerned, it was nothing for the theistic “teleology,” 
which depends as much for its value upon its evidential as 
upon its explanatory character. But its explanatory power 
has no practical value if it cannot claim to be a fact. 

We have seen that the “old teleology” based its claims 
partly upon the inertia of matter involving its inherent inca- 
pacity to organize complex results or to display intelligence, 
and partly upon the belief in a future life which gave ration- 
ality to an order in which human perfection and happiness 
were not fully realised until a discarnate existence could be 
attained. But this sytem lost its cogency for human belief 
for several reasons: (1) In default of evidence for immor- 
tality it had not the facts necessary to maintain the desirable 
rationality in the system in so far as end or result was con- 
cerned. (2) The indestructibility of matter and the con- 
servation of energy dispensed with the necessity of creation 
by a transcendental agent and left unconscious matter as the 
only Absolute necessary for science. (3) The laws of chem- 
ical action and the possibility of artificial compounds by 
human experiment in which material action was due to “in- 
ternal” and not divine action, at least as previously con- 
ceived, introduced the idea of immanent “forces” in nature, 
which set aside the transcendent “forces” of the theistic view, 
and as consciousness was not assumed to be a concomitant 
-of their action, the “teleology” of the new point of view re- 
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turns to that of Greece and becomes a mere tendency toward 
a result of conditions inherent in the nature of matter, and 
not an intentional movement transcendentally toward an 
end, at least in so far as the evidence is concerned. Such a 
“teleology” excludes a foreign intelligence, and all intelli- 
gence, unless this can be made a function of matter itself. 
To exclude intelligence from matter would be to use the 
term “teleology” to mean nothing more than the relation 
between conditions and result. All use of it to imply “means 
and end” would be a mere surreptitious appropriation of 
ideas not true in fact, and would only deceive the reader 
with associations and implications of a doctrine that is no 
longer held. It does not matter whether we call our “tele- 
ology” transcendent or immanent, it can mean only one of 
two things, namely, either intelligent aiming at an end or 
appropriate adjustment of complex conditions to the produc- 
tion of a result. The former is definitely theistic and the 
latter is agnostic, though it purloins interest and respecta- 
bility by using the orthodox term “teleology,” reserving the 
right to explain it away if orthodoxy claims the victory. 

But what is this new “teleology”? I repeat that it does not 
matter whether it be called “immanent” or not. That is 
immaterial to the question, except as a means of excluding 
the deus ex machina conception, which after all is a bugbear 
only because it does not appear to be true, and not because 
it is intrinsically irrational. But it is certain that the as- 
sumptions of modern science favor an immanent “teleology” 
whether this be intelligent or blind, and I shall assume that 
this is the only defensible position, and simply press the ques- 
tion whether it implies a “rational” process, as the term ought 
to do. if we are not equivocating or trying to curry favor 
with religious conceptions which the premises will not admit. 
I must insist upon keeping our conceptions clear at this 
point. I must know when the term “teleology” is used, 
whether it is to imply concomitant intelligence directing 
a movement or the resultant of complex conditions not nat- 
urally associated and in which intelligence is not clearly 
apparent, even if possibly present. 
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But what is it that supplies evidence of intelligence in the 
relation between causes and effect? The answer to this ques- 
tion is not so easy as it may seem. It would be easy to give 
a formula for detecting intelligence, but it would be liable 
to error in its application, unless it were truistic. Hence 
I shall not indulge in laying down rules that are dubious. I 
can only indicate one negative consideration which will serve 
as a precaution against hasty judgment. It is that a mere 
combination of unexpected causes is not a sufficient evidence 
of intelligent action. They must be accompanied by a result 
which is also “rational.” Let me illustrate. Suppose the 
case of a boy throwing a stone against a wall. If I see the 
boy actually throw the stone I regard the phenomenon as 
purposive. That is, I suppose the throwing to have been 
intentional, directed by consciousness. The intelligence is 
inferred from the previously made assumptions that the boy 
is a conscious being, and that I am not accustomed to seeing 
inanimate objects thus start to move through the air. It 
is not the large combination of independent causes that in- 
fluences my mind in such a case, but the primary knowledge 
of the nature of the initiating agent and my experience in 
such acts myself where I know the part played by conscious- 
ness. But if I saw the stone moving through the air in its 
course and did not see its initial motion, the intelligence of 
the act is not so apparent. I must know more than its mo- 
tion to decide the case. The stone might have been im- 
peiled in various ways, such as the result of an explosion, 
glancing from a fall down a mountain, or even thrown by an 
automaton prearranged to throw objects. In this last case 
intelligence is assumed as causing the prearrangement, but 
not as directly causing the specific act as an immediate con- 
sequent of volition. I must know more than the mere 
motion to infer intelligence. The case of falling meteors 
illustrates the whole phenomenon, and no one suspects im- 
mediate intelligence there. The instance of the watch is 
only a little more complex one than the stone. It is our 
personal familiarity with man’s mechanical inventions and the 
absence of such artificial conditions in natural creations that 
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lead us to suppose the watch a designed object. The watch 
is associated with known human intelligence, or it resembles 
such productions sufficiently to exclude any other interpre- 
tation of its nature, though this view would not be so certain 
if we knew that “nature” produced similar combinations 
of conditions for a single result, as it certainly does ap- 
parently in the organic world. But the primary fact in evi- 
dence of intelligence, when we do not previously know the 
nature of the agent most naturally associated with the 
phenomenon adjudged, is that we see the event initiated, that 
is, know its origin, and if this origin is an intelligent being 
we can be assured of some specific purpose, whether we know 
exactly what the purpose is or not. In all other cases the 
question of intelligence will be a more or less open one. 

This brings us to the demarcation of the fields in which 
“teleological” action is possible or real and those fields in 
which it is either absent or indeterminate. The first of these 
is conscious human action. Here we have indubitable evi- 
dence of “teleology.” None will dispute this fact. I do 
not care what theory of the will we adopt. I am not con- 
cerned in this supposition of human “teleology” with either 
free will or determinism. I shali make a present of his 
theory to the determinist, and yet insist upon the purposjve 
nature of human actions, and hence a field in which “tele- 
ology” is indisputable. Neither do I care whether this “tele- 
ology” is immanent or transcendent. From the point of 
view of modern thought it would probably be regarded as 
immanent. But that is indifferent to the view here taken, 
which depends upon the introspective deliverance of con- 
sciousness that we actually intend certain ends or results. 
To that extent we must admit “teleological” action in the 
world. This conclusion can probably be extended to the 
whole of organic life. But it must be remarked that assured 
“teleological” action may not extend further, and will be 
doubtful in all inorganic phenomena in proportion to the 
strength of the assumption that matter is uncreated and is 
capable of initiating action under certain conditions. 

Now the crux of the whole problem appears at this point 
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where we wish to know if “teleological” phenomena are evi- 
dent outside of the actions of man and of organic beings. 
This problem is to know whether the actions and movements 
in the inorganic world are accompanied by purpose or not, 
whether that purpose be immanent or transcendent, whether 
it be consciously initiated by the subject of the action or the 
medium for its expression and realisation, as in the case of 
a machine. The old cosmology had no difficulty in making 
an intelligible claim at this point, because it assumed a crea- 
tor and governor of things to account for all physical action. 
But the new point of view cannot claim this with the same 
impunity. Its whole philosophy is not only immanental, but 
assumes agencies to which it does not attribute intelligence 
of any kind in their actions and combinations. This position 
once admitted, there appears to be no limit to its application, 
and the laws of chemical action sustain its extension to almost 
anything. 

Evolution apparently offers a difficulty to the material- 
istic opponent of “teleology” in that combination of causes 
which produces and maintains the various species of organic 
life and the definite complex order of inorganic phenomena. 
There are certainly appearances of design here. But these 
appearances have to meet with a twofold objection. The 
first is the fact of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest. The force of this objection lies in the circumstances 
that the failures have disappeared so that the function of 
chance in the order is not superficially apparent. It seems 
intelligent because the evidence that it is not is absent. The 
“teleologist” will struggle in vain with that fact, unless he 
obtains evidence in some other consideration than the mere 
conjunction of causes to produce the results which appear to 
him so purposive. 

One need not deny to the evolutionist the view that events 
are combined in a remarkable way to bring about a single 
result, but it is another thing to suppose the process pur- 
posive or intelligent, as has already been indicated in the 
definition of true “teleology.” But grant that it is actually 
purposive, what is that specific purpose? It is all very fine 
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to admit that nature shows purpose, but what is that pur- 
pose? The “old teleology” had a very clear idea of it and 
in its doctrine of immortality had an end in view which 
recommended itself to rational beings, even when it repre- 
sented that end in a somewhat materialistic light. But what 
is the “telos” of evolution? Is it anything that appeals ef- 
fectively to men of high intelligence? We have only to look 
at the process and the outcome to see that it gives no scien- 
tific evidence of any other purpose, if purpose be admitted 
at all, than that of producing and sustaining for a period 
of time the forms of organic life. The chief thing for which 
organic life interests rational beings, namely, the develop- 
ment of consciousness and its ideals, seems to have no 
permanent place in the system. All that is apparent is the 
preservation of the race or type, and even this only on con- 
ditions. Moreover this is accomplished only at the expense 
of half, or more than half, of the individuals created. The 
survival of the fittest shows that nature fails to accomplish 
any clear purpose for the individual apart from the lucky 
strong. We express the purpose as the maintenance of the 
race, but as the race is nothing but a number of individuals 
the proper way to express it is to say that its purpose is 
the preservation of the strong and the destruction of the 
weak. This is the true statement of the facts, and it tdkes 
the whole ethical character out of the process, unless we 
either abandon out charity morals and imitate nature in the 
destruction of the weak, or obtain evidence of the continu- 
ance of life beyond death, in which the whole aspect of nat- 
ural selection and. the survival of the fittest would be wholly 
changed. But the spectacle of the struggle for existence as 
we see it and the assumption that we have no other possible 
view of it to take than the preservation of the strong and 
the destruction of the weak, only show us that the “tele- 
ology” so naively ascribed to the process conceals an ugly 
moral situation that men of high intelligence and morality 
cannot tolerate. Our moral nature does not idealise the 
preservation of any species unless the best characteristics of 
that species can have as much valuation placed on them 
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as on mere organisation. I think no intelligent person 
would value the production and maintenance even of the 
human race, unless he felt that mental and moral qualities 
and their enjoyment could also be equally sustained. 

The theistic theory which affirms the immortality of the 
soul has a basis upon which to rest its “teleology.” It may 
not be true, but it is certainly “rational,” because its view 
of a future life only sets up as an end the continuance of con- 
ditions that are uniformly assumed to be rational in the 
present order. The survival of personality, the realisation 
of perfection and happiness, are only another expression for 
the ideals of pursuit in the present existence, and admitted 
by every school of ethics, and most of all by the utilitarian. 
Consciousness is valued in that system as above matter, 
whether organised or unorganised, and our estimate of real- 
ity measured by the extent to which it protects and aids 
the development of consciousness in all its higher forms of 
art, science, religion and society. But eliminate the con- 
sideration of a future life and you have nothing but the 
survival of the race or type before you as the “telos” of the 
cosmos, and however much design you may ascribe to that, it 
is not a very high result for intelligent and noble men to 
consider. It may be all that there is, but it is not very ethical, 
while what merits it may be supposed to have are terribly 
marred by the failure exhibited in the process of natural 
selection. But, as I have said, the spectacle of this struggle 
and selection would be greatly modified, if we could feel 
that it made no difference to the development of the con- 
sciousness which we estimate as the factor that gives exist- 
ence its primary moral value. It would remove the disparity 
we must all feel between the estimate which nature places 
on matter in comparison with consciousness, and the esti- 
mate which moral ideals must place upon them. In our 
moral ideals we must evaluate consciousness more highly 
than mere matter, but the indestructibility of matter and the 
conservation of energy, without the survival of personality, 
mean that nature places a higher value on matter, at least 
from the standpoint of permanence, than it does on con- 
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sciousness, and if nature is to be our guide and example in 
this, we must reverse the ethics which evaluates the “ra- 
tional” life the more highly. Materialism takes the true 
position in this, and unless you can show that nature is as 
careful of consciousness as it is of matter and its organisa- 
tion, you are without a criterion for any other end than 
material organisation. 

I am not claiming that the belief in a future life has any 
right to recognition as a fact. It may be neither a fact nor 
a possibility. It may be absurd to even think about it after 
what physical and physiological science have shown us. 
Besides, I think it true that the belief in it has been asso- 
ciated with so much “other worldliness” and false ideals 
that the moralist may well shrink from reinstating the il- 
lusions that have haunted its path. There can be no doubt 
that our duties lie right in our present environment and 
that nature seems to have done well, either to have hidden 
the destiny of man from him, or to have left it doubtful 
enough to force him to pay attention to his terrestrial duties 
instead of running after speculations that are fit only for 
the idle. Our concrete morals belong to the physical con- 
ditions in which we live. But all this has nothing to do 
with the problem of “teleology,” which must consider the 
meaning of the cosmos, whether our ethics be limited to ‘the 
incarnate life or extensible to an assumed discarnate exist- 
ence. It is all very fine to talk stoically about the sacrifice 
of immortality when you think you cannot get it in any way, 
and to insist upon the Christian view of life without the 
Christian view of its meaning, but you cannot discuss any 
“teleology” in the system, beyond the creation of organic 
forms and their final absorption in a dead universe of mat- 
ter, with all the real ethical values of it in terms of con- 
sciousness permanently lost. You must frankly face the 
fact that your “ideal” is a sheer mental abstraction, and that 
no intelligent man will prize it even as highly as stock-breed- 
ing. There is no use to give the cosmos any better character 
than it actually possesses. and if you leave out the belief that 
it cares less for personality and its opportunities to develop 
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than it does for inanimate matter, you have a sorry spectacle 
with which to move the average man to anything higher 
than a sensuous life. The survival of the fittest and the 
struggle for existence, as we see them egoisically carried 
out, are no models for our imitation. All our ethical prog- 
ress has been made by putting limits to their operation, 
and trying to do something for the weak and unsuccessful. 
If the cosmos does not have a policy for the care of this 
class, so much the worse for it in our ethical systems. The 
successful may very naturally think well of the cosmos for 
their happiness and development, but the unsuccessful are 
within their rights and only apply the other side of the logic 
in the case when they complain that nature is not just; for 
their ideals are the same as those of the successful and it 
was only the gambler’s luck that kept them out of their 
winnings. But any philosophy which does not provide for a 
rational solution of the accidents of life is not likely to find 
a very acceptable “teleology.” All our altruistic ethics in- 
sist upon respect for the unsuccessful, pity for misfortune, 
and help for the downfallen, a course the direct opposite 
of what is palpable in the survival of the fittest, and if nature’s 
only object is the preservation of the species in an organic 
form, our morality is against the law of nature, as it appears 
in its most obtrusive aspects. We can well understand fail- 
ure and accident, and can tolerate the discrimination of 
nature against the weak in favor of the strong, if there is hope 
that the change for personal consciousness is only a change 
of environment and not annihilation. But thé want of such 
an outcome leaves us no high purpose in the cosmos that is 
appreciable by any but stock-breeders. Hence a philosophy 
which does not have a definite word to say on survival of 
death is not one with any very rational “teleology.” It may 
be right, and it may be the best that we should have no such 
belief, but we should not shuffle and prevaricate with terms 
that convey theistic impressions when examination shows us 
naked of their meaning. If we recognise that survival is 
a part of the system, let us give the evidence for our belief, 
and if we have no evidence, let us cling firmly and courage- 
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ously to agnosticism, and admit that we have no adequate 
grounds for supposing any result that will make things rea- 
sonable to us. 

Kant saw the whole force of this in his moral argument, 
though I think he stated it wrongly. I do not think the 
morality of the system depends as much upon the proper 
articulation of virtue and happiness as it does upon the con- 
sistency of its course in the estimation of values in life. Kant 
had complicated his doctrine with the existing ideas of 
ethico-legal responsibility, and practically implied that duty 
and virtue had less reward in the present life than is prob- 
ably the fact, and hence, like the theologian of the time, 
postponed the rectification of an imperfect order until an- 
other life. Now it is not so much the rectification of the 
present that is wanted, though any belief in survival is likely 
to take that expression of its meaning, but it is the necessity 
that nature shall be consistent with herself if it is to be re- 
garded as rational. If we are to have any morality at all 
in our present life we have to estimate consciousness above a 
material order pure and simple. We have to reverence per- 
sonality above impersonal force. Now unless nature gives 
the same permanence to personality that it gives to dead 
matter, in spite of all its changes, we can hardly accept any 
purpose in it as embodying the rationality which our etliics 
assigns to the preference for consciousness over a material 
order. Nature will appear rational if it provides for the 
conservation of consciousness as well as that of energy and 
matter, and it will not appear adequately rational until we are 
convinced that it does make this provision, and if we 
can rationally hope or believe it, we can well modify our 
feelings about the ugly spectacle of natural selection. With- 
out it we only use abstractions about the race that are only 
euphemisms for the destruction of one individual for the 
benefit of another. 

Another problem would also be on the way to solution if 
this survival could be rationally believed. It would be the 
existence of a personal Absolute. The survival of person- 
ality after death would suggest a unity in the system that 
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would make a larger personal ground of existence much 
easier of belief and proof, and in my opinion we can obtain 
no logical leverage for such a belief short of some conviction 
in favor of a soul and its survival. Our “teleology” would 
thus reach all the meaning that it has in its theistic concep- 
tions, and it can have no range beyond what is perfectly 
compatible with materialism under any other way of looking 
at the problem. We could then talk freely enough of “the 
whole of nature shimmering in the radiance of the ethical 
ideal,” but such a view is defenceless unless we can point to 
a result in nature that is more rational than the multiplication 
of organic forms. The rationality of the system depends, 
not merely upon the discovery of a purpose, but upon the 
discovery of a rational purpose. I agree that the process of 
evolution is at least superficially “teleological,” but this ap- 
pearance has two limitations which very much modify the 
right to lay any emphasis upon it. The first is the one that 
has already been mentioned, namely, the absence of the evi- 
dence for the amount of chance in the process. The second 
is the fact that the process is not always progress, but may 
be one of regress, or degress, if I may coin a term to indicate 
deterioration. Evolution is mainly a name for certain kinds 
of change, and instead of describing it in terms implying 
its ethical character, we have satisfied its demands when 
we have expressed it as increase or decrease of complexity, 
and not progress. But on the whole I agree that there has 
been progress of a kind, but that does not help a “teleologi- 
cal” theory in any respect, unless this progress conforms to 
the highest ideal which the ethical consciousness forms for 
itself in estimating the relative importance of the realities 
with which it has to deal. It may be that we cannot make 
good the claims of any such order in nature, but we cannot 
make our “teleology” either clear or very rational until we 


can sustain this point of view. 
James H. Hystop. 


New York. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PRISON SETTLEMENT AT 
WAIOTAPU, NEW ZEALAND. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE UTILISATION OF PRISON LABOR. 


On the main coach-road through the North Island of New 
Zealand, between Taupo, on the great lake of that name, and 
Rotorua, of Hot Springs fame, and about twenty miles from 
the latter place, the coaches stop at a lonely hotel, a homely, 
one-story, wooden building, little like a hotel in the English 
acceptation of that term. From the hotel there is one of those 
almost boundless views of which there are so many in New 
Zealand,—over trackless volcanic plains, covered with manuka 
scrub and tall fern, and occasionally broken with a planta- 
tion of firs, away to ranges upon ranges of blue and purple 
mountains. The plains are part of the immense tract devas- 
tated in 1886 by the terrific, utterly unexpected eruption of Mt. 
Tarawera, full fifteen miles away. 

In the vast expanse of scrub-covered land, white as snow in 
spring with the blossoms of the aromatic manuka, and in which 
steam is constantly rising in all directions from the numberless 
hot springs, one cluster of plain, unadorned, white buildings at 
once strikes the eye. There is hardly another human habita- 
tion in sight. These unpretentious looking buildings are the 
scene of an experiment in the utilisation of what has hitherto 
been largely a waste product—prison labor. It is an experi- 
ment, call it philanthropic, social, or what you will, which from 
its novelty alone, quite apart from its great success, is of unique 
interest. 

A similar experiment has already been tried in New South 
Wales, and failed utterly, the cost of management having been 
so enormous as to make its continuance out of the question. 

The prison settlement is a collection of some dozen or fifteen 
little square box-like houses, arranged in the form of an oblong 
with one end open, and a large space in the middle, built upon 
a bank, in all fifteen buildings, including the Forester’s room, 
store-house (with the gaoler’s room off it), and kitchen. It 
is approached by about a mile of winding paths made by the 
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prisoners through the scrub, which is full of wonderful and 
not half explored volcanic sights, some of the very best in the 
whole vast thermal district of the North Island—boiling mud- 
holes, “porridge pots” (fine mud bubbling like porridge), steam 
jets; little geysers, sulphur terraces and caves, excellent black 
sulphur baths, and an immense variety of hot springs and ° 
streams mostly with remarkable curative and medicinal prop- 
erties. The land belongs to the Government, and the part that 
is too volcanic, too much riddled with steam holes and hot 
streams and springs to be of any use for planting, besides being 
most unsafe and treacherous, is now handed over to the Govern- 
ment Tourist Department, although the prisoners may and do 
constantly use the different natural hot baths. The remainder 
of the area is gazetted as State Forest Land, and it is on this 
that the prisoners are now engaged. I cannot forbear to 
describe the situation, for, should prison settlements become 
common as blackberries, it is not likely that there would ever be 
another so remarkably situated as this. 

The writer visited the prison camp with the gaoler on 
January 31st, 1903, two years all but a day since its opening 
with only four prisoners. On February 22d, 1901, twenty-one 
more men arrived from Auckland, all being employed until 
March in putting the camp in order and erecting the huts. 
Then began the real work of tree planting. The area to begin 
with was 1280 acres, the country in that part being very little 
settled and most sparsely populated. The soil is entirely vol- 
canic, and, it must be admitted, very unpromising looking at 
first sight—a kind of pumiceous, sandy deposit, mixed with 
much volcanic ash thrown out by Mt. Tarawera, to the depth 
on an average of four inches to two feet, and of course quite un- 
suitable for many trees. For about three years beforehand 
experiments had been going on, to find out what kinds of trees, 
both ornamental and timber, would thrive in such soil. There 
was at first hardly a tree, except a few scattered pines, no native 
bush whatever. If there ever had been any, Tarawera must 
have destroyed it long ago. 

At first a good many ornamental trees were planted, especially 
about the camp itself to give it a less unhomelike appearance; 
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but the main object of the Government in starting the settle- 
ment was to plant trees that would yield useful timber for build- 
ing purposes, and to keep their prisoners employed in reproduc- 
tive labor. It was found that larches grew excellently, as much 
as four feet six inches in a year, to the immense surprise, almost 
incredulity of English visitors; Californian and other pines 
also thrive, and are admirable for timber. The oak, ash, and 
beech have been tried, but the soil is unsuitable, not being deep 
enough. On the tops of the brown, bare hills, where timber- 
trees would not grow, rowans (mountain ash) have been 
planted, and are thriving well, and already the hillsides are 
dotted with patches of the fresh green of young larches. 

To an English eye even now the place must look very dreary 
—acres and acres of land covered with bracken fern and 
manuka scrub, all of which has to be laboriously grubbed up by 
the roots. What is useless is burnt, which manures the ground 
well, while anything large enough for firewood is preserved. 
Nothing can be wasted in a land like this. 

The planting season is from May till September, and by the 
time they were ready, the first year, very little time remained 
to do any planting, so that only about seventy thousand trees 
were put in. The ground has first to be sweetened by digging 
pits for the trees and leaving them open to the air, the average 
number of pits dug by one man in a day being about four 
hundred and eighty to five hundred. Clearing the scrub and 
grubbing out the fern is most laborious work, especially for 
men who, like many of the Waiotapu prisoners, have never 
been accustomed to toil like laborers. During the first year 
the twenty-five men erected about ten miles of wire-fencing, at 
the cost of about £10 a mile, fencing that had to be strong 
enough to stand the charge of the wild horses which are 
plentiful there. Around the line of fencing, barbary, Lawson- 
iana and other pines, Spanish broom and laburnum were 
planted to make breakwinds for the young forest trees. All 
the existing paths were thoroughly repaired and many new 
ones made. A road eighty-five chains long was formed from 
a colossal mud volcano, so big that to look down it one must 
climb up a ladder to a kerosene creek—such is this strange 
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country. A paddock for sheep was fenced, drained and sown 
with grass, for meat (chiefly mutton) is at present supplied 
locally by the Maoris, and is a heavy item of expenditure, 
which the authorities hope to reduce in time by having their 
own meat killed. A small swamp on the river bank near the 
camp has been drained, and fenced with hare-proof wire netting 
—a necessary precaution, the hares being most troublesome, as 
they eat the young trees. So hopeless looking was this swamp 
that the gaoler told me he was positively assured that it was 
wasting time and money to touch it. However, he persevered, 
had good black soil brought from a near gully, bought a few 
seeds himself, so that if he did fail it could not be cast in his 
teeth that he had squandered the public money, and he has now 
realised the project of supplying the whole prison with 
vegetables. Indeed, he told me he had not paid a shilling for 
the past year for vegetables, except for potatoes, which have 
still to be brought overland at the cost of £10 a ton, so out of the 
way is the settlement and so little opened up the country. 
There is no railway nearer than twenty miles on the Rotorua 
side, and one hundred and eighty on the south side. 
Everything is done by prison labor. When the writer visited 
the camp forty-one prisoners were living there, with the gaoler 
and four warders in charge. Four prisoners were employed 
about the camp itself. One, who had been a bank manager and 
was obviously, even in his prison dress, a man of education and 
refinement, acted as cook; another attended to the flourishing 
kitchen garden full of cabbages of enormous size, turnips, 
carrots, onions, and herbs, the selection of vegetables allowed to 
the prisoners being limited. The beds were bordered with 
pretty pansies, and the prisoner in charge had spent his spare 
time in cultivating a beautiful hedge of choice sweet peas. 
More than two hundred acres are already cleared and in 
cultivation. When these are planted, there are thousands more 
adjoining, not yet fenced or cleared. They have, besides, a 
piece of land one hundred miles long by twenty-five broad, 
which they can use when all this is under cultivation—all 
Government land and all pumiceous, the result of former vol- 
canic devastations. Last year (1902) they had planted nearly 
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three hundred thousand trees, chiefly larches and Oregon 
pines. Very few of these had died, indeed they had shot up 
wonderfully well in the few months they had been planted. 
Pines, which have latitudinal roots, are peculiarly suitable for 
the shallow, volcanic soil. It is trees with deep roots that will 
not thrive. . 

The men work in parties of about twelve, eight being the 
regulation number, with one warder to each party. None of 
the warders are armed. Owing to the treacherous and rotten 
nature of the ground in parts, great care has to be taken by 
the warders, but there have been few accidents, although one 
man has been scalded in one of the hot springs. The men’s 
health is usually excellent, however, scarcely any medical 
attendance having been needed. The climate is very health- 
ful, Waiotapu being one tliousand three hundred and fifty feet 
above sea level. In summer it is rarely over 90° Fahrenheit, 
though in winter there are sometimes 16° to 18° of frost. 

Of course with such heavy work only fairly robust prisoners 
can be utilised. Hitherto, also, it has been the rule that only 
first offenders shall be taken at Waiotapu. The prisoners there 
are almost all men convicted of felonies, mostly on charges of 
forgery, embezzlement, and similar crimes, and many of them 
are professional men, gentlemen by birth and education, with 
no appearance of the criminal about them. On Sunday, with 
two or three other outsiders, I attended a service held out of 
doors by the local schoolmaster, who drove five miles every 
fine Sunday for this purpose. He had to be at once curate, 
clergyman, organist (a small harmonium was produced from 
somewhere), and choirmaster. Very reverently and well did 
he conduct the simple service. Some of the prisoners were cer- 
tainly rough-iooking, but many of them are really nice-looking 
men, and it seemed inconceivable that they should be sitting 
there in that dress—a dress which some of them would have to 
wear for six and eight years to come, and that one should not 
be allowed even to speak to them. 

There has never been any trouble with attempts at escape, 
idleness, or misconduct. The prisoners are mostly men only 
too anxious to earn all the good marks possible in order to 
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shorten to the uttermost their term of imprisonment. As 
Colonel Hume, Inspector of Prisons for New Zealand, says in 
his report (1902) :— 

“The ordinary criminal is, under present conditions, not 
available, for the reason that his first impulse would be to 
escape. Some men are safe only under lock and key and 
behind a fourteen-foot boundary wall. The class of prisoner 
required for tree-planting or similar work in the country is the 
man who is determined to shorten his term of imprisonment by 
good conduct and industry, whose last thought is to escape, 
and who therefore needs little supervision. This class is, how- 
ever, limited in number, and for that reason the scheme re- 
ferred to cannot be extended as far as one could wish.”’ 

The gaoler said that he had never once during two years 
administered any punishment, unless the occasional forfeiting of 
a few good marks could be so called. In making his report on 
Forestry Operations for 1902 Mr. Matthews, the Chief 
Forester, writing about the tree-planting at Waiotapu, remarks : 
“From frequent personal observation, as well as by estimating 
certain defined works such as digging holes for trees, it can be 
said that there has been an entire absence of loitering by pris- 
oners, and, although perhaps hardly equal to free labor in 
point of speed, the works undertaken have been carried out in 
a thorough and workmanlike manner.” 

The slight inferiority in point of speed is doubtless due to a 
cause already mentioned—that the men are mostly not of the 
laboring class. They are, as a rule, young or middle-aged 
men; an old man would be unable to do such work as clearing 
scrub or grubbing up fern. The average age would be between 
thirty and forty. 

The men are called every morning, Sundays excepted, at 5.30 
in summer, and breakfast (a pannikin of tea without milk, six- 
teen ounces of bread, and occasionally porridge) is about 6.15, 
the time varying according to how far they have to tramp to 
their work to be there by 7. From 7 till 12 o’clock they work 
without an interval—on bread and tea only, and this in a land 
where the working-classes hardly think they have had.a meal 
unless they have had meat. This, indeed, seems the one weak 
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point in the arrangements, the men, it was admitted, sometimes 
getting exhausted before the 12 o'clock dinner. At 12, how- 
ever, they have a meal of a pint of soup, a pound of meat, a 
pound of potatoes, and as much vegetables as they want. At 
1 o'clock the men are again at work, and continue till five, when 
they have again a pint of tea and twelve ounces of bread. 
For tea, however, they are allowed to warm anything saved 
from dinner or make stews on the little stoves in each of the 
huts. They are also allowed an ounce of tobacco a week. 
Nothing may be given to them, except periodicals and books. 
The other regulations as to seeing friends, receiving and send- 
ing letters, etc., are what is usual in English prisons. But 
they work, be it noted, nine hours a day in a country where 
the regulation day is eight hours. 

Every Saturday afternoon after dinner they thoroughly 
clean their rooms (which four prisoners share together), air 
their bedding, and bathe in the lukewarm stream or one of the 
natural hot baths in the prison grounds. On Sunday they 
sometimes go out for walks, with one of the warders. 

It will naturally be asked how does the cost of management 
at Waiotapu compare with that of other New Zealand prisons? 
The answer is very favorable, and the more so when it is con- 
sidered that the isolated situation necessarily puts up the cost 
of everything that cannot be produced locally. Of course‘ the 
land is rent free. Fuel also can be obtained fairly near. But 
each of the little box-like huts, built, of course, of wood and 
roofed with corrugated iron, fitted with four bunks, two on each 
side, four wooden stools, and two tables that let up and down 
like those in a railway carriage, costs fully £60 by the time it is 
brought to Waiotapu, and the nature of the country makes it 
extremely hard on all clothing, especially boots, which have to 
be very thick and good, and even then quickly rot away if they 
come in contact with any of the numerous mineral waters about. 
Sulphur, of which there is so much, is ruinous to clothes. 

The labor of women prisoners in the large towns is utilised 
in making the men’s shirts and stockings. The total cost of 
keeping the Waiotapu prisoners, including the salaries of 
warders and everything, for 1902, was £1,249 8s. Id., or, per 
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head, £52 1s. 2d. It must be remembered that this sum includes 
heavy items for necessary initial expenditure. That for extra 
huts, for instance, would not be incurred after the first year or 
two. Allowing for the value of work done for the Forestry 
Department, which is reckoned at only 2s. 6d. a day, the De- 
partment having to pay Maoris about 7s. 6d. a day for similar 
work, the net cost works out at £13 3s. 5d. per annum per 
prisoner. The figures for 1902 for the four largest centres 
may be cited. They clearly show how admirable in every 
way, both for the prisoners themselves and for the Government, 
has been the experiment at Waiotapu. 


Gross cost per prisoner Net cost per prisoner 
per annum. per annum. 


Auckland, £36 14s. 10d. £9 4s. Id. 
Dunedin, £53 14s. od. £36 8s. 3d. 
ae £41 6s. gd. £18 18s. Id. 
Wellington, 5d. £24 15s. 2d. 


The lowest gross cost is that of Auckland, and the highest 
that of New Plymouth, which is £82 11s. gd., while the lowest 
net cost is again Auckland, £9 4s. 1d., and the highest Wan- 
ganui, £72 12s. 8d., and New Plymouth, £68 16s. 3d., while 
Hokitika comes third with £55 10s. 2d. Auckland, it may be 
observed, largely utilises prison labor for supplying broken 
metal. 

So successful has been the experiment at Waiotapu, that the 
Government dre proposing to send twenty-five more prisoners 
to Hanmer, a tiny place on the Canterbury Plains (South 
Island), where there are some remarkable hot medicinal 
springs, and to Somes Island in Wellington Harbor. It is 
hoped only to send first offenders, but should it be im- 
possible to get enough of them, then men will be sent who 
by their good conduct and industry have shown themselves 
worthy of some indulgence during their imprisonment; but no 
men, not even first offenders, convicted of “immoral’’ crimes. 
It was hoped to make a start in June last year, the work to be 
tree-planting, and the trees selected as suitable to the soil are 
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English larches, spruce firs, Austrian pines, English oaks, and 
Oregon pines. 

Convict labor, it may be noted, has long been utilised in New 
Zealand, chiefly for such public works as road-making. All 
the roads in and around Rotorua, for instance, the chief centre 
of the tourist traffic in the Hot Springs district, were made by 
convicts. 

In forming prison settlements, however, the Government in 
no way intends to supersede convict labor, but rather to dis- 
criminate between the different classes of prisoners, to human- 
ise, as far as possible, the conditions of life for those who, 
though convicted of crimes, cannot be classed as criminals in 
disposition, thus preventing the herding together of hardened 
criminals and first offenders. Secondly, prison settlements 
such as those of Waiotapu and Hanmer in no way interfere 
with free labor, as no Government could afford to carry out 
such a scheme of clearing waste land and tree-planting except 
by means of prison labor. With labor costing at least 8s. a 
day per mar (which is low as labor in New Zealand is now 
paid) it could not be thought of. 

Such a prison settlement as Waiotapu is not a depressing 
sight like, for instance, an English workhouse, pitiful though 
it be to see some forty fine, strong men in the prime of life, 
such as the Waiotapu prisoners, when it is remembered how 
they come to be there. If we must have prisoners always with 
us, and it seems as if we must, what can be better than that at 
all events the young and strong among them should lead a 
healthy, invigorating outdoor life of productive labor ? 


CoNSTANCE A. BARNICOAT. 
LonpDoON. 
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THE MORAL TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN 
CHINA.* 


This paper refers exclusively to the moral training of boys 
and young men. In another paper I have explained the peculiar 
instruction given to Chinese girls and young women. 

There is no distinction or difference, of any material char- 
acter, between ancient and modern times in the line of my 
topic. What was done or neglected in China ten, twenty, 
or thirty centuries ago, is done or neglected to-day, and 
what is true to-day was true then. 

As a nation the Chinese are peculiarly given to acts of 
indirection. That is to say, they are fond of accomplishing 
results which they do not appear to seek, and of guiding 
and controlling affairs in which neither guidance nor control 
is manifest. Thus with their educational system, which in 
its origin runs back to a point which history fails to record 
and where even tradition fades into myth, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has apparently no concern and ventures upon no 
interference. There are no laws or ordinances, either national 
or local, governing the schools. Superintendents, inspect- 
ors, and trustees are unknown. There are no legally pre- 
scribed courses of study, no required qualifications for 
teachers, and no school taxes. Any one may teach what, 
when, and as he pleases, and collect his own compensation 
therefor. And yet, as will be seen later, by a system of 
ultimate examinations, not of the schools but of such indi- 
vidual pupils as desire to submit to them, the Government 
controls every detail of school life and school work far more 
easily and effectually than it could by the most elaborate 
and complicated system of laws and regulations. In educa- 
tion, as in many other matters, it insists upon and exacts 
certain results, leaving each individual free to determine for 





*A lecture given in a course on “The Moral Training of the Young in 
Ancient and Modern Times,” under the auspices of the Society for Ethical 
Culture of Philadelphia. 
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himself the ways and means by which they shall be accom- 
plished. 

Thus both the moral and intellectual training of the youth 
of China are controlled by the Imperial authorities. It be- 
comes desirable then to have some understanding of the 
form and characteristics of the government of this most 
ancient and populous of all nations. This is the more im- 
portant since, in so doing, we shall reach the center of our 
subject by the most direct path, and learn most easily the 
nature and extent of the moral training given to Chinese 
youth, and the methods and forces by which it is taught and 
put into practice. 

The definition readiest to hand by which to describe the 
Chinese political system is to call it an absolute despotism, 
and such is the course commonly taken in our political 
geographies. But any careful study and observation of the 
practical operation of the system will make it plain that such 
characterization is at once uncharitable and inexact. The 
most enlightened of the Chinese, including those who have 
studied other political forms and systems, will admit of no 
such definition. The idea that there is any feature of despot- 
ism in the Imperial rule is absolutely foreign to their con- 
ception of it. An Englishman of authority says: “China 
is, in many senses, one vast republic, in which personal re- 
straints have no existence.’”’ Another English writer says: 
“There is really no country in which the administrative 
functions are more completely decentralized than is the case 
in China. The people are accustomed to manage their own 
affairs, and exercise a measure of local self-government 
which is unparalleled elsewhere.” Dr. G. Wells Williams, 
an eminent American authority, speaks more cautiously, and 
perhaps with greater correctness, in saying: “The Chinese 
may be regarded as the only pagan nation which has main- 
tained democratic habits under a purely despotic theory of 
government.” If by the phrase “democratic habits” this 
learned writer intended to include the actual methods and 
exercise of political control, then he has correctly described 
the Chinese governmental system. It furnishes one of those 
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sharp, startling contrasts which are not uncommon, viz., a 
vigorously democratic and self-governing nation provided 
with a nominally despotic head. 

Like all potentates not chosen by the voice of the people 
the Emperor claims to rule by the will of heaven. There is 
no limit to his authority, no appeal from his commands. 
There is no legislative body. The laws of the Empire are 
simply the collected and collated expressions of the personal 
will and judgment of many Emperors. His word is final 
and unchangeable. He is the owner in fee simple of every 
foot of land within the limit of the Empire, of all other 
property of every sort, and of the muscle, brain and lives 
of every Chinaman. He has but to nod his head, and the 
head of any of his subjects may fall—no matter how high in 
rank or authority—unaccused, untried, and, perhaps, inno- 
cent of any wrong. This is the theory of Chinese Im- 
perialism. 

In point of fact, however, land tenure is substantially as 
secure there as in the United States. Real estate is bought 
and sold, held by recorded title deeds, mortgaged to secure 
loans, and otherwise dealt with in all respects there as here. 
The law of entail is unknown. There are no “lords of the 
soil’ holding vast estates and grinding the faces of the tenant 
poor. The land is divided up into holdings probably smaller 
than are found in any other country in the world. A land 
tax, small and graded carefuly in each locality according 
to the fertility of the soil and ease of cultivation, is levied 
by the government, and, this being paid, the Emperor con- 
cerns himself in no way with the ownership of the soil. 

There is neither form nor trace of feudalism within the 
Empire. And there is no titled class or rank of nobility 
in which the accident of birth affords the right of domination 
or control over the masses of the people. The few existing 
titles are purely empty honors carrying with them no author- 
ity and no power. They do not entitle a person to hold office. 
Sons and relatives of the Emperor are not permitted to hold 
civil or territorial office outside of Peking, the capital; nor, 
with the exception of the Family Council of State, are they 
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frequently found in any of the various departments of the 
Imperial Government. Like the law of entail, the law of 
primogeniture finds no recognition in China. With one 
exception, which is a burden rather than an advantage, the 
eldest son stands upon the same plain of equality with his 
brothers. This rule applies to the sons of the Emperor and 
peasant alike. 

There is no large standing army, bound by fear or favor 
to a ruthless enforcement of the Imperial will. Nor is there 
any great hierarchy, or body of ecclesiastics, to coerce and 
frighten the populace, by threats of real or imaginary pains 
or terrors, into subservience to despotic authority. Chinese 
priests cut no figure in governmental affairs, and possess but 
a meager influence in matters of religion. There exists, 
then, no intermediary coercive force between the Emperor 
and his subjects. His only agents for the enforcement of 
the Imperial Decrees, the preservation of loyalty and order 
throughout the Empire, and the general administration of 
the affairs of State, are the people themselves. From those 
early days of which myth and tradition form the only source 
of information, down to the present moment, the successive 
Emperors of China have always depended directly upon the 
entire body of their subjects for the practical conduct of 
government. And this dependence has proved itself to be 
safe and wise. Since the earliest dawn of time no rebellion 
against the established order of government has been heard 
of in China. To-day it is the pride and boast of the entire 
nation, and no respectable following could be secured for 
any proposition looking to even a moderate change. In the 
long centuries of her history there have been a number of 
uprisings against maladministration of public affairs, and 
many bloody struggles between rivals for the throne, but 
not one against the system of control. To the Chinese it 
represents the perfect governmental type. 

The high authority and sacred character of the head of 
the State comes not from his title of Emperor, but from 
another—the Son of Heaven. As Heaven is the source of 
all things, he, as its son, is the father of the nation. He is 
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not a despot but a parent. And as he is vested with the 
ancient type of parental authority, so he is responsible to 
Heaven for the wise control and the health, prosperity, and 
order of all his theoretical children. This idea of Paternal 
or Family Government runs like a thread through and fully 
explains the entire Chinese system. As the Emperor is the 
father of the nation, Viceroys or Governors, appointed by 
him, are the fathers of the provinces, over which they are 
delegated to have authority. The same holds true regarding 
the heads of smaller political subdivisions until finally the 
village and the family are reached. 

The family, and not the individual, is the unit and model 
of government in China. The head of each is vested, both 
by custom and the laws of the Empire, with the same almost 
unlimited authority which the Emperor is supposed to have 
received from Heaven. He is vice-regent of his own house- 
hold, and is held in turn strictly accountable for the peace, 
order, good conduct and moral instruction of all members 
ofit. Innumerable instances might be cited in which parents 
and grandparents have been subjected to punishment, and 
even to the penalty of death, for the crimes of their 
descendants. The entire Chinese theory of government is 
based upon the divine right and duty of a father to control 
and instruct his children, and his responsibility to the nation 
for them. 

Next to the family comes the village community. And 
here is seen the living center of the Chinese political system. 
Here is the democratic, self-governing body, over which the 
Emperor is the nominal head. Each has what may be termed 
an unofficial board of control composed of the old men, who 
choose a leader or “headman” from their number. All 
municipal affairs are controlled by them. They are ex- 
pected to provide a public school, suitable police, good roads 
and bridges, and any needed public buildings. They are re- 
sponsible to the authorities for the payment of the taxes due 
by members of the community, and for the maintenance of 
order and good government. They settle disputes among 
the villager, act as mediators or arbitrators in many private 
Vol. XIV—No. 4 30 
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quarrels, and see to it that the young people of both sexes 
are properly behaved and disciplined. What funds they may 
need for public use are raised by voluntary subscription. 
They are permitted to inflict penalties for petty offences, 
and are held accountable and punished for turbulence or 
other misconduct of members of their community. So long 
as taxes are paid and a reasonable degree of order main- 
tained they are never interfered with by the Imperial 
authorities. 

In these tiny communes or municipalities, existing every- 
where through the Empire, rest the actual authority and 
control of the nation. Local self-government is the key- 
note of Chinese administration. Ina thousand and one ways 
by which the peoples of America and Europe are hedged in, 
protected, limited, restrained, reguiated, directed, and ruled 
by the State, the people of China are untrammeled and free, 
at least so far as the law, authority, or interference of the 
Emperor or his deputies are concerned. At the same time 
the administration of government over such an enormous 
population requires a very large number of officials. How,and 
upon what basis of fitness and proficiency, are these deputy 
fathers of the people, in all the varying grades from a petty 
magistrate to a Prime Minister of State,chosen? The answer 
is easy. Education among the Chinese forms the essential 
and only condition to official life and honor. The public 
school has, for an unrecorded number of centuries, been the 
sole gateway to public office. It may not be said to have been 
established for that exclusive purpose, but it has been shaped 
mainly to that end. In the minds of the people, its chief 
object from the beginning has been to provide suitable. can- 
didates for the public service. And, with their fondness for 
terse sayings, the Chinese have condensed this governmental 
practice, and the national motive and object of study, into 
four words, Nien shu, tso Kuan, “Acquire an education, and 
thus become a ruler of the people.” 

The Government has done much to foster and encourage 
this ambition. While it has nothing to do with the school 
system, it exercises most rigid control of the literary exam- 
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inations, both regarding the subjects upon which students 
are tested, and the methods under which they are conducted. 
The schools are absolutely free, but the examinations are 
under the closest Governmental supervision. They are con- 
ducted with great pomp and display. Officials of high rank 
and distinguished scholarship are appointed by the Emperor 
to preside over them. Special honors, and assurance of 
rapid promotion in the public service, await those who pass 
with distinction. Financial assistance is given to poor stu- 
dents to enable them to attend the examinations; those who 
fail once, or even many times, are at liberty and are urged 
to continue their studies and efforts to pass; and all who 
succeed are granted certain privileges and exemptions which 
place them in a distinguished and honored class, separate 
from and above the common people. 

With ignorance as the only bar to admission to and pre- 
ferment in the Governmental service; with this one path— 
through the village school-house—open and unobstructed 
to poor and rich alike, and leading to the highest honors in 
the gift of the throne, is it any wonder that the people are 
satisfied with their Government; that they seek not to destroy 
but to enter it, and that the chief ambition of every Chinese 
boy, no matter how poor, ragged, and beggarly his condition 
may be, isto go to school? Is it any wonder that the phrase 
just mentioned—Nien shu tso Kuan—is in the mouths of 
all parents as an incentive to their children, and that they 
strive and, if need be, starve, quite like many American 
parents, to give their sons an education? Is it any wonder 
that the youngster who has gained his first degree at the 
Government examinations is the pride and admiration of his 
family and the envy of his village, and that others who have 
tried and failed are cheered and encouraged to make further 
efforts? And is it any wonder that—as in America so in 
China—the great men of the nation, the actual rulers of the 
Empire, have with few exceptions come from among the 
very poor—have been those whose brains and bodies alike 
were exercised, stiffened, and developed by hardship and 
compulsory effort when young? 
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It is impossible to determine with accuracy the time when 
these official examinations were established. It is known 
that they were in force about 200 A. D., and that they were 
revised and shaped into their present form by the celebrated 
Emperor Tai Tsung about 600 A. D. They have therefore 
been conducted along present lines for some thirteen cen- 
turies. It is equally impossible to discover the date in the 
remote past when an educational system was founded. The 
Li Chi, or “Book of Rites,” which dates back, as is well 
known, to 1200 B. C., declares that, “For the purpose of 
education among the ancients, villages had their schools, 
districts their academies, departments their colleges, and 
provinces their universities.” Ifa record, written thirty-on 
centuries ago, speaks of such institutions as having existed 
in times even then ancient, the attention of the Chinese must 
have been turned toward learning at a very early period 
indeed. And the character of the learning acquired in the 
very dawn of time may be inferred from an extract translated 
from the Siu Ching, or “Book of History,” which antedated 
the “Book of Rites” by a number of centuries. Only some 
eleven chapters of this most ancient work are now known, 
and they are entirely occupied with the relative duties of 
Prince and people, pointing out that the welfare of all is 
dependent upon mutual faithfulness. One passage reads as 
follows: 

“Order your affairs by righteousness, order your heart by propriety, so 
shall you transmit a great example to posterity. I have heard the saying, 
He who finds instructors for himself comes to the supreme dominion; he 
who says that others. are not equal to himself comes to ruin. He who 
likes to ask becomes enlarged; he who uses only himself becomes small. 
He who would take care for his end, must be attentive to his beginning. 
There _is establishment for those who observe propriety, and overthrow 


for the blinded and wantonly indifferent. To revere and honor the way 
of Heaven is the way ever to preserve the favoring regard of Heaven.” 


If more is needed to demonstrate the fact that China had 
a system of education and a literature of high quality in the 
very beginning of history, it is only necessary to refer to 
the fact that there was an immense mass of ancient literature 
in the time of Confucius, and that this profound thinker and 
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insatiable student confessedly drew all of his inspiration and 
knowledge from ancient books and writings. Of the entire 
list of text-books with which the Chinese student is required 
to make himself familiar, not one was written less than seven 
hundred years ago, while those which are regarded as of 
highest importance were prepared long before the birth of 
Christ. 

Coming now to an examination of the text-books invaria- 
bly and universally used in Chinese schools, the first, or 
primer of the list, is known as the San Tz Ching, or “Tri- 
metrical Classic.” It was prepared by a teacher for use in 
his private school, in A. D. 1050, and may be bought in any 
village in the Empire for about two cents. It is in poetry, 
or doggerel, as the name implies, and contains 1,068 words. 
It has been translated into Latin, French, German, Russian, 
and Portuguese, and a paraphrase of it is used by the Protes- 
tant, Roman, and Greek Catholic missionaries in their schools 
in China. It has been much commended by distinguished 
native writers, one of whom calls it “a ford which the youth- 
ful enquirer may readily pass, and thereby reach the fountain 
head—the higher courses of learning.” It opens with a 
widely disputed assertion of the nature of man, and the im- 
portance and value of education. Carefully translated quo- 
tations will best show the character of the little book. The 
first twelve lines run as follows: 

“Men at their birth are by nature radically good; 

Though alike in this, in practice they widely diverge. 

If not educated, the natural character grows worse; 

A course of education is made valuable by close attention. 

Of old, Mencius’ mother selected a residence, 

And when her son did not learn, cut the half-woven web. 

To nurture and not educate is a father’s error; 

To educate without rigor shows a teacher’s indolence. 

That boys should not learn is an unjust thing; 

For if they do not learn in youth, what will they do when old? 


As gems unwrought serve no useful end, 
So men untaught will never know what right conduct is.” 


Following this introduction, filial and fraternal duties are 
taught by precept and example. Then succeeds an arrange- 
ment, of which the Chinese are very fond, of the various 
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branches of learning in an ascending numerical scale; the 
three great powers; four seasons and four cardinal points; 
five elements and five constant virtues—humanity, justice, 
propriety, wisdom, and truth; then the six kinds of grain 
and six domestic animals; the seven passions; eight materials 
for music; nine grades of kindred, and ten social duties. 
The verse which recites the last may well be given as an 
example of the whole: 


“Mutual affection of father and son, concord of man and wife; 
The elder brothers—kindness, the younger ones—respect ; 

Order between seniors and juniors, friendship among associates; 
On the Prince’s part regard, on the Minister’s true loyalty; 
These ten moral duties are ever binding among men.” 


The volume concludes with incentives to study, drawn 
from the conduct and lives of ancient sages and statesmen 
and from motives of interest and ambition. The name of 
the author of this ancient text-book—which has been studied 
by hundreds of millions of children—has been, solely on 
account of it, a household word for many centuries. The last 


four lines of his book are as follows: 


“Some for their offspring, leave coffers filled with gold, 
While I, to teach children, leave this one little book. 
Diligence has merit! Play yields no profit. 

Be ever on your guard! Rouse all your energies!” 


While there are manifest imperfections in this primary 
volume of instruction, it is pure and elevated in morals, and 
the counsel which it gives is sound and good. It has ex- 
erted an immense influence upon the Chinese nation. 

When the school boy has committed the contents of this 
primer to memory and learned to read and write each char- 
acter, or word, in it, the Po Chia Hsing, or “Book of One 
Hundred Family Names,” is placed in his hands. It is writ- 
ten in verse, and, as the name implies, contains nothing more 
than a list of the one hundred surnames recognized in the 
Empire, with four hundred and fifty additional characters 
which may also be employed as names. It conveys neither 
moral instruction nor connected sense, yet must be thor- 
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oughly memorized, and each word in it must be studied until 
it can be correctly pronounced and written. 

Following this comes the Chien Tz Wen, or “Book of 
a Thousand Words.” It is a most remarkable volume 
and could be produced in no other language than the Chinese 
since it contains exactly one thousand characters, none being 
repeated, no two being alike in meaning, yet the whole 
forming connected sentences and embodying sound instruc- 
tion. The history of this book is interesting. It was writ- 
ten about A. D. 550, by a Minister of State who had been 
requested by the Emperor to select this number of characters 
which he, the Emperor, would form into a poem. The 
thousand characters were accordingly furnished in the shape 
in which they appear in this little volume. The delighted 
monarch did not undertake to construct his poem and re- 
warded the Minister with many valuable presents. And 
business men in China, always practical, make use of the 
characters contained in the book to list and identify boxes 
and parcels, instead of using numerals, which would require 
more room. Those who may have puzzled over the hiero- 
glyphics found upon a Chinese laundry ticket will find the 
duplicate of it in this “Book of a Thousand Words.” Since 
no character occurs twice, there is no possibility of confusion. 

The contents of this volume resemble closely the text-book 
first studied, though having a wider range. The productions 
of nature, virtues of the early monarchs, the power and 
capacities of man, his social duties and. mode of conduct, with 
many instructions as to the proper manner of life, all these 
are concisely dealt with. A short extract will give a fair 
idea of the whole. 


“Now this our human body is endowed with four great powers and five 
cardinal virtues. Preserve with reverence what your parents nourished. 
How dare you destroy or injure it! 

“Observe and imitate the conduct of the virtuous, and command your 
thoughts that you may be wise. Your virtue once fixed, your reputation 
will be established; your habits once rectified, your example will be correct. 
Sounds are reverberated in the deep valleys, and the empty hall re-echoes 
all it hears. So misery is the penalty of accumulated vice, and happiness 
the reward of illustrious virtue. 
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‘A cubit of jade stone is not to be valued, but an inch of time you should 
contend for.” 


Next comes “Odes to Children,” a poetical work of thirty- 
four verses, containing four lines each. It is a description 
and praise of a literary life, alluding incidentally to the beau- 
ties of nature and changes of the seasons. Here is a trans- 
lation of two verses: 


“It is of the utmost importance to educate children; do not say that your 
families are poor, for those who can handle well the pencil (or pen), go 
where they will, need never ask for favors.” 

“A passage for the sea has been cut through mountains, and stones 
have been melted to repair the heavens. In all the world there is nothing 
impossible. It is the heart of man alone that lacks resolution.” 


When the short task furnished by this little volume is ac- 
complished, the student takes up the Hsaio Ching, or “Classic 
of Filial Piety.”” This is accounted to be the root of all virtues 
among the Chinese. The book purports to be a record of 
conversations between Confucius and one of his followers. 
Many commentaries upon it have been written, one notably 
by the Emperor Yuan Tsung in A. D. 733, containing one 


hundred chapters, and another written some two and a half 
centuries ago which filled no less than thirty-two volumes. 
The work, containing less than 2,000 words, has had a great 
and lasting influence upon the Chinese people. It is divided 
into sections, and a sentence or two from the first and fifth 
sections will serve as fair specimens of the work: 


“On the Origin and Nature of Filial Duty: Filial duty is the root of 
virtue, and the stem from which instruction in the moral principle springs. 
Sit down and I will explain this to you. The first thing which filial duty 
requires of us is, that we should carefully preserve from all injury and 
in a perfect state, the bodies which we have received from our parents. 

“On-the Attention of Scholars to Filial Duty: With the same love that 
they serve their fathers, they should serve their mothers; and with the 
same respect that they serve their fathers, they should serve their Prince. 
Unmixed love, then, will be the offering that they make to their mothers; 
unfeigned respect, the tribute they bring to their Prince; while toward 
their fathers both these will be combined.” 


The last volume to be mastered by the Chinese pupil in 
what may be termed primary instruction, that is, before 
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entering upon the study-of the Confucian Classics, is called 
the “Juvenile Instructor,’ and was prepared by one of the 
most distinguished authors of any age or time within the 
Empire. There have been more than fifty commentaries 
written upon it, each, if possible, being more eulogistic than 
the other. One writer says, “We confide in the ‘Juvenile 
Instructor’ as we do in the gods, and revere it as we do our 
parents.” It is divided into two books, the first being called 
“The Fountain of Learning” and the second “The Stream 
Flowing from It.” The first treats of the principles of edu- 
cation; of the duties we owe our ruler, kindred, and fellow- 
men; of those which we owe to ourselves in regard to study, 
demeanor, food, and dress; and gives many examples, from 
early times down to two and a half centuries before Christ, 
of the observance of the lessons taught in the book, and the 
good effects which have resulted therefrom. The second 
book contains a collection of the wise sayings of eminent men 
who lived subsequent to 200 B. C., and a series of examples 
of distinguished persons which are intended to show the 
effects of sound principles. 

Such is the matter and course of primary instruction in 
Chinese schools. Aside from the purely mechanical drill of 
the memory, and learning to read and write, it contains little 
which is found in western systems of education. No mathe- 
matics and no science, however rudimentary, are taught, 
no language aside from the native tongue. Such stray bits 
of history and geography as are found in the various text- 
books examined are there quite incidentally, and only be- 
cause they serve to illustrate or enforce some point of far 
higher importance to the student. This preliminary system 
of education is wholly ethical—is intended to be and is moral 
in its entire scope and application to the young. Not to 
communicate knowledge or learning, but to mold character, 
to instil right principles of action and conduct, is evidently 
the object of the Chinese common school. The boy who has 
completed the course taught there will, of necessity, be pos- 
sessed of far less general information than the pupils in any 
similar western institution, but he is likely to know better 
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how to behave and carry himself. The ethical training given 
is sound, pure, and good. 

Our path has now brought us to the goal of all paths in 
China, no matter what the line or object of their course, to 
the most conspicuous figure in the history and affairs of that 
Empire, to the sage and statesman, Confucius. He was the 
embodiment of a force which more than any other, perhaps 
more than all others combined, has shaped the institutions 
of China, controlled the policy of the Government, and de- 
termined the character and destiny of the people. It is a 
fact beyond dispute that the Chinese sage has influenced 
the conduct and guided the lives of a larger number of human 
beings than any other man known in the world’s history. 
For more than two thousand years he has been final authority 
in all matters, public and private, to a race which to-day num- 
bers more than four hundred miuuons. Let any one inter- 
ested in the problem determine the aggregate population of 
China in that long stretch of time, and he will realize to what 
an enormous mass of humanity Confucius has been leader, 
guide, and master. 

Nor is there any sufficient indication of the decadence of 
his authority. He is still the moving and steadying spirit 
which dominates the Chinese nation. It is idle to ignore 
this fact, and extremely indiscreet on the part of any petson 
who seeks to know the Chinese in order to influence them for 
their good. To understand the framework and system of 
government or the social organization and moral character 
of the nation, it is necessary to study Confucius. To come 
into touch with the mental attitude and modes of thought of 
the ignorant and the scholarly alike, to discover the secret 
of the power of the leaders, and the confirmed, not to say 
obstinate, conservatism of those who follow, one must study 
Confucius. For an explanation of the fact that the average 
Chinaman looks backward instead of forward, and finds his 
golden ideals in the dead past rather than in a future glowing 
with life, study Confucius. To gain the secret of the quiet- 
ness and patience of the nation under vicious rule, examine 
the teachings of Confucius. To quiet a mob or gain a Chi- 
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nese friend quote the ancient sage, and assume familiarity 
with his teachings. In short, Confucius and his instructions 
form what may be termed a “universal solvent” of all Chinese 
mysteries; a pass-key to every hidden nook and secret closet 
in the mind and life of the nation which recognizes him as 
lord and paramount leader. 

Confucius was a poor boy of obscure parentage—born 
550 B.C. His father died when he was three years old, and 
he was brought up by his mother. In his youth he did what 
all poor boys in any land may do, sought any work, however 
menial, by which he might aid his mother, and secure an 
education. As a student the subjects which interested him 
most appear to have been music, poetry, and the history, 
rites, and rules of government in ancient times. Through- 
out his life he strongly repudiated the idea that he sought 
to inaugurate any new theory or system, and to quote his 
own words, persistently declared himself to be “a trans- 
mitter and not a maker.” 

When twenty-two years of age Confucius opened a school, 
not of boys, but of men, young like himself, who wished to 
be taught the principles of right conduct and government. 
It was, in fact, an institution for the study of social and polit- 
ical ethics. And this was maintained, with varying fortunes, 
throughout his life. It was not always held in the city of 
his birth, for Confucius spent many weary years wandering 
from one capital to another, accompanied by his disciples. 
The feudal system, suppressed about 220 B. C. by the famous 
Emperor under whose orders the great wall was built, was 
at its height in the time of Confucius. Princes ruled differ- 
ent sections of the Empire, and the authority of the Emperor 
was only nominal. It was the ambition of the sage that 
some one of these feudal chiefs should accept him as master, 
or teacher, for a term of years, and follow his instructions 
in the management of public affairs. Once he said: “If any 
ruler would submit to me as his director for twelve months, 
I should accomplish much. In three years I should attain 
the realization of my hopes.” But rulers were no readier 
then to submit to be controlled by wise men than their suc- 
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cessors are to-day. No one made use of his services. He 
was discredited, treated with contempt and persecuted, and 
more than once his life was in danger. 

As a teacher Confucius can hardly be described as either 
patient or helpful. While he rejected no student who could 
pay even the smallest fee, he retained none who were stupid 
or slow. He said once: “When I have presented one corner 
of a subject, and the pupil, of himself, cannot make out the 
other three, I do not repeat my lesson.” He was fond of 
speaking in enigmas or riddles, and appears often to have 
furnished his disciples with far less than “‘one corner of the 
subject.” Some of his dark sayings have remained without 
interpretation into intelligible language down to the present 
day. His method of instruction appears to have been en- 
tirely conversational. And while he constantly appealed to 
and quoted ancient authorities, any occurrence, no matter 
how trivial, might form the subject of a lesson. Once he 
said: “I never meet two men upon the highway but I find one 
teacher.” From a remark made by a woman weeping by 
the roadside he taught the dangers to be feared from a vio- 
lent and oppressive government. From the churlish answer 
of a recluse, Confucius taught the absurdity of withdrawal 
from the world because of the evils found therein. “With 
whom shall I associate,” said he, “but with suffering men. 
The disorder that prevails is what requires my efforts.” An 
example of the peculiarly terse and sententious methods of 
his instruction may be given. Upon one occasion, being 
asked what he would consider the first thing to be done if 
entrusted with the government of a state, he replied: “The 
rectification of names.” Being told that such an answer 
was wide of the mark, he insisted upon it, but made no ex- 
planation. However, upon another occasion, he told a 
feudal prince that good government obtained when the ruler 
was ruler, and the minister was minister; when the father 
was father, and the son was son. Society, he explained, was 
made of five relationships: ruler and subject, husband and 
wife, father and son, elder brother and younger, and friends. 
Hence when each person in all his conduct was true to his 
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place in each of these relationships, then good government 
obtained, and “the rectification of names” was complete. 
The entire political and social system of Confucius was 
wrapped up in that phrase. 

It is necessary to call attention to, and to emphasize, the 
fact that the theories and teachings of the great Chinese 
sage were entirely secular. They deal exclusively with the 
relations and duties of man to man in this life, and neither 
bore reference to or made account of a higher Being, or 
Beings, or a future state of existence. Yet the idea has 
spread widely that he sought to establish a cult or religious 
system, which is far from the fact, and “three great Chinese 
religions” are spoken of,namely, Buddhism, Taoism,and Con- 
fucianism. Buddhism and Taoism are exotic forms of belief, 
neither being indigenous to the Empire, and there is no 
such thing as a Confucian faith, or system of religious belief. 
Confucius himself could not be called a religious man; he 
was a moralist. His disciples have left upon record four 
subjects upon which he seldom spoke. One of these was 
spiritual beings and a future state. In answer to a question 
from a Minister of State as to what constituted wisdom, the 
sage replied: “To give oneself earnestly to the duties due 
to men, and while respecting spiritual beings, if there are 
such, to keep aloof from them—this may be called wisdom.” 
Being asked by a disciple concerning ancestral worship which 
then, as now, was universal in China, he answered: “While 
you cannot serve men, how can you serve spirits?” Asked 
by the same disciple concerning a future state, he replied 
with the counter question: “While you do not know life, 
what can you know about death?” In order then to gain 
any just conception of the Confucian system as a whole, and 
to determine the position to which the founder of it is en- 
titled in the list of the world’s great leaders, it is essential to 
eliminate the idea that it was, in any sense of the phrase, a 
cult, superstition, or form of religious, or idolatrous, wor- 
ship. It was no nearer akin to these than are the theories 
of John Stuart Mill or Herbert Spencer. 

The “Confucian Classics,” as they are called, are composed 
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of nine books, divided by the Chinese themselves by a famil- 
iar name, into “Five Classics and Four Books.” Confucius 
himself wrote but very little. Aside from the classic called 
the “Annals of Spring and Autumn,” he is not certainly 
known to have written anything. He left no detailed state- 
ment of the principles upon which his moral and social sys- 
tem is based. He did not claim any divine revelation which 
should be placed upon record as a guide to future ages of 
men. He declared that he was not born with knowledge, 
but was fond of antiquity and earnest in seeking knowledge 
there. He insisted that the rule of life for men, in all their 
relations, existed within themselves, but the right develop- 
ment of it was to be found in the teachings and institutions 
of the ancient sages. Hence, rather than elaborate theories 
of his own, he rescued from oblivion and arranged the earlier 
records. 

Of the Five Classics already mentioned, the first in the 
order of antiquity is the “Classic of History.” It covers 
the history of China from the twenty-fourth to the eighth 
century before Christ, and was collated by Confucius from 
more than one hundred different records. It is not history 
in our meaning of the word. The second is the “Classic of 
Poetry.” It contains three hundred and five Chinese poems, 
selected by the sage from some three thousand then in ex- 
istence, and which had been written between the twenty- 
fourth and sixth centuries B. C. The third in order is the 
“Classic of Changes.” It was prepared in 1185 B. C. by a 
feudal prince while in prison, and Confucius had no part in 
the preservation of it. It is geomantic in character and ut- 
terly unintelligible to native and foreign scholars alike. The 
fourth is the “Book of Rites,” collated more than a century 
after the death of the sage, from materials prepared by him 
and his immediate disciples. The fifth, and last, the “Annals 
of Spring and Autumn,” was prepared by Confucius, as has 
been said, and is a continuation of the “Classic of History.” 

The “Four Books,” included in the Confucian Classics, 
which have played a most important part in forming the 
Chinese mind and character, and in extending the influence 
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of the sage, were none of them prepared by him or during 
his lifetime. They are, to speak concisely, interpretations 
of the master, prepared by his disciples. The first is called 
“The Great Learning,” and is divided under four heads, 
which treat, respectively, of “the improvement of one’s self, 
the regulation of a family, the government of a State, and 
the rule of an Empire.” The title of the second is almost 
or quite untranslatable into English. It has been variously 
called “The Invariable Mean,” “The Doctrine of the Mean,” 
and “The Just Medium.” Literally rendered the title reads 
“The Middle Course or Way,” and this, perhaps, is as satis- 
factory a translation as any. The virtue which is especially 
illustrated and enforced in the volume is that of “unswerving 
moderation.” It was written by a grandson of Confucius, 
about ninety years after the death of the latter. The third 
of the Four Books, and by far the most important in the infor- 
mation which it gives of the life and teachings of the master, 
is entitled the “Analects of Confucius.” It was prepared 
by his disciples shortly after his death. The fourth, last, and 
largest, is composed entirely of the teachings of Mencius, 
the great interpreter and apostle of his greater master. 
These nine works constitute what may be termed the 
academic or advanced course in the Chinese educational 
scheme. The system of instruction followed with them is 
identical with that pursued during the primary course. Each 
character, or word, must be thoroughly memorized—there 
are at least half a million of them—and each student must 
learn to read and write them, and to expound their meaning. 
This work completed, his student days are finished. He is 
the polished and educated gentleman, ready for the Govern- 
mental examinations, and the highest service and honor 
within the gift of the Emperor. Such, for many centuries, 
has been the scholastic itinerary of the Chinese youth, and 
they have labored through its clouds, and fogs, and mazes, 
up to the glittering stars which have crowned their ambition. 
The object and scope of the training given during this 
advanced portion of the educational course, differ in no 
important measure from that of the primary school. The 
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most careful instruction is given in composition and prob- 
ably the most finished masters of style to be found anywhere 
in the world must be looked for among the Chinese. Much 
attention is also given to versification. China is emphat- 
ically the land of hand labor, and the only machine-made 
product found there is poetry. Still the empire possesses 
a very considerable list of genuine poets whose work would 
be an honor to any language or nation. With these ad- 
ditions, the methods and purpose of study remain the same 
in the academic as in the primary department. 

The difficulties attendant upon the transference of ideas of 
one race, time, and language to another, extend far beyond 
the mere question of exact verbal equivalents, though even 
these are frequently not to be found. Much misconception 
and unjust criticism of what Confucius intended to teach, 
much narrowing and distortion of his ethical system, have 
resulted from these difficulties. As has been said, the sage 
was sententious, terse, and often enigmatic in his instruc- 
tions. He was fond of packing an entire department of moral 
philosophy into a single word or phrase, which was not in- 
frequently left unexplained. As was the case with another 
and greater teacher, his disciples seldom understood him. 
There are three characters, or words, which occur so fre- 
quently in the ethical system of this great master, and upon 
which he laid so much stress and significance, that, together 
they may be safely be said to furnish the foundation and 
framework of the entire fabric. Understand them as he ~ 
understood them, and you know Confucianism as the master 
knew it. 

The first and most important of these words is “li.” It 
may be termed the bed-rock upon which rests the entire 
system of social and political ethics, as taught by the Chinese 
sage. It is constantly in the mouth of every Chinaman to- 
day, as it has been for many centuries, as the final criterion 
and authority discriminating between right and wrong. It 
furnishes the distinctive title of one of the Confucian Clas- 
sics already mentioned. There is no single word or sentence 
in our tongue competent to fully embody the meaning of it. 
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It is generally translated as “ceremony” or “rites”; and out 
of this mistranslation has grown a sweeping condemnation 
of the entire teachings of the sage. It has been inferred that, 
with him, everything depended upon form, that if the ex- 
ternal appearance and conduct were decorous and correct, 
it mattered not what the internal conditions might be. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. This Chinese char- 
acter, thus belittled and robbed of all but form in the process 
of transference into English, means far more than ceremony 
or ritual, more than the appearance of courtesy, good breed- 
ing, and correct deportment. Probably the nearest equiva- 
lent phrase in our language is “the principles of correct 
living.” Li means the primary and the ultimate law of right 
action, and implies doing the right thing at the right time, 
in the right way, and from the right motive. No moral 
training based upon this word, and enforcing the constant 
practice of it, can be far wrong. 

The second word was given by the master in conversation. 
He was asked if there was any one word which would serve 
as a rule of practice in all the relations of life. To which 
he replied: “Is not “shu” such a word? Then, fortunately, 
he explained his meaning by giving that famous Golden 
Rule: “What you do not wish that others should do unto 
you, do not unto them.” The word “shw” is translated by 
the English word “reciprocity”; it needs no argument to 
show that “reciprocity,” as commonly understood, is not 
equivalent to the Golden Rule of either Christ or Confucius. 
The Chinese character, “shu,’’ includes consideration, charity, 
forbearance, thoughtfulness for others, mutuality of rights 
and interests. It covers the entire principles of the brother- 
hood of man put into practice. The English equivalent, as 
used among us, involves only the commercial idea of “give 
and take.” 

The third word which played a most prominent part in 
the conversations between Confucius and his disciples, and 
which, correctly interpreted and understood, will furnish the 
key to much of his teaching, is “Chiin tz.” There is a wide 
divergence among sinologues as to a suitable translation. 
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It has been interpreted as “the princely man,” “the superior 
man,” “the mean or moderate man,” and by a variety of 
other phrases. It is quite evident from his many descriptive 
remarks concerning the “Chiin tz,” that by this expression 
Confucius meant the ideal man, the perfected type of man- 
hood. While hunting far afield, and finding only a misfit 
phrase, these translators have overlooked one close at home 
which does fully embody and convey the idea of the sage. 
“The gentleman,” in the highest, truest, broadest meaning 
of the word, is the modern type of the Confucian Chiin tz. 
A short quotation from the description of such a person, 
given by Confucius himself, will make this plain: 

“The gentleman, in dealing with others, does not descend to anything 
low or improper. The gentleman enters into no situation where he is not 
himself. If he holds a high station, he does not treat with contempt those 
below him; if he occupies an inferior position, he uses no mean arts to gain 
the favor of his superiors. He corrects himself and blames not others; he 
feels no dissatisfaction. On the one hand, he murmurs not at Heaven; 


nor on the other, does he harbor resentment towards man. Hence the 
gentleman dwells at ease, entirely waiting the Heavenly will.” 


Thus far the course of moral training as given in Chinese 
schools to the practical exclusion of all other education, has 
been followed and explained. Before summing up and con- 
cluding this paper, a brief reference must be made to another 
effort, only less influential than the ethics of Confucius, in 
shaping and controlling the lives of the young. The Em- 
peror Kang Hsi, who ruled China for some sixty years, than 
whom no wiser, more faithful, and patriotic monarch has 
occupied any throne in either ancient or modern times, pre- 
pared during his reign a series of sixteen essays of a politico- 
moral character for the guidance of his subjects. They were 
called “The Sacred Edicts.””’ They were not to be used as 
text-books in schools, but, upon the first and fifteenth of each 
month, the old men of each hamlet, village, and ward or other 
division of cities throughout the Empire, were commanded 
to summon all the young men within their jurisdiction, and 
to read and expound portions of these essays in course. This 
has been done for more than two hundred years to the great 
advantage of the people and the quiet and order of the 
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nation. The topics treated are placed at the head of the 
essays and the list runs as follows: 


1. Pay just regard to filial and fraternal duties, in order to give due 
importance to the relations of life. 

2. Respect kindred, in order to display the excellence of harmony. 

3. Let concord abound among those dwelling in the same neighborhood, 


thereby preventing litigation. 

4. Give the chief place to husbandry and culture of the mulberry, that 
adequate supplies of food and raiment be secured. 

5. Esteem economy, that money be not lavishly wasted. 

6. Magnify academic learning, in order to direct the scholar’s progress. 

7. Degrade strange religions, in order to exalt orthodox doctrines. 

8. Explain the laws, in order to warn the ignorant and obtuse. 

g. Illustrate the principles of a polite and conciliatory bearing, in order 


to improve manners. 
10. Attend to necessary duties, in order to give determination to the will 


of the people. 
11. Instruct the youth, in order to restrain them from evil. 
12. Suppress false accusations, in order to protect the innocent. 
13. Warn those who hide deserters from the army, that they may not be 


involved in punishment. 
14. Make full payment of taxes, in order to avoid frequent urging. 
15. Let constabulary and people unite to extirpate robbery and theft. 
16. Settle all quarrels, that lives may be properly valued. 


After all that has been said, there is neither time nor 
occasion to add much regarding the details or quality of the 
moral training of the Chinese youth. It is, in form and 
substance, the Confucian system of ethics taught to the 
exclusion of all other education. It is based upon the five 
relationships already named. The Chinese sage had found 
in the ancient records the following declaration made by a 
king and hero twelve hundred years before he was born: 
“The great God has confered upon the people a moral sense, 
compliance with which would show their nature to be in- 
variably right. To give them tranquillity in which to pursue 
the course indicated by it, is the task of the Sovereign.” 
Confucius accepted this statement as entirely correct and 
upon it, as a corner-stone, erected his system. His teachings 
were elevated and pure, free from word or idea which might 
possibly corrupt the thoughts of men. He claimed that 
uprightness and harmony were the basis of all things good, 
and that, when they were everywhere operative, mankind 
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would reach perfection. He was strongly opposed to war 
and to standing armies, and taught the rulers of China to 
conquer their enemies by showing the excellence of good 
government. And the Chinese to-day, whether taken en 
masse or as individuals, are the most peace-loving race in 
the world. Nowhere is that beatitude, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” held so highly in honor and obedience. 

In the elaboration of his theories, he took the family as 
the unit of humanity, and regarded all men as grouped into 
one vast household. He gave the most minute and varied 
instructions for the nurture and education of children, laid 
great stress upon filial duty, and prescribed detailed rules 
of courtesy and conduct for the government of all ranks 
and classes. The principal figure in all of his instructions 
was the “Chiin tz,” or gentleman, and no higher type may 
be produced by any code or system of ethical training. Dig- 
nity, moderation, self-restraint, fortitude, and sincerity were 
to be his characteristics, and the golden rule the law of his 
intercourse with his fellows. 

With few exceptions, every peculiarity and every virtue in 
the social or political forms, customs, and usages of the 
Chinese, may be traced back to Confucius, their hero, mas- 
ter, and sage. It is a wonderful and pathetic sight, this 
vision of a vast empire, the oldest and by far the largest in 
the world, with one impulse modeling itself, generation after 
generation, and century upon century, upon the pattern 
framed by one man, dead so long ago. Claiming to be only 
a man, ranked by his followers as only the wisest of men, 
Confucius has held the obedience and loving devotion of 
his entire race for more than twenty centuries. The counter- 
part to it has not been, and is not, seen elsewhere upon earth. 


CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
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THE PRACTICAL REASON IN ARISTOTLE. 


“In Auslegen seyd frisch und munter; 
Legt ihr nicht aus, so legt was unter!” 
—Goethe. “Zahme Xenien.” 


“Arisotle’s quarrel was not merely with the ideal theory of Plato but 
with his whole attempt to connect ethics with metaphysics and to base the 
regulation of conduct upon the conception of the Absolute Good.” 
(Caird, “Gifford Lectures.” Vol. I, p. 300.) 

“Aristotle with his 6 rdv oxordv éywv op0év (‘the man whose aim is right’), 
and Plato with his 6 tiv idéav avryv reBeauévoc (‘the man who has looked upon 
the Absolute Idea’) are at one in making amor intellectualis Dei, the ulti- 
mate spring and co-ordinating principle of all man’s varied activities, scien- 
tific, moral, and artistic.”* (Stewart, “Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics,” 
Vol. I, p. 89.) 


Such disagreement between such interpreters gives reason, 
perhaps, for attempting once more to set out in detail the rela- 
tion Aristotle conceived to maintain between the Theoretic 
and the Practical Reason. 

Now if Stewart’s interpretation is right—as I believe it is— 
and if Aristotle is not confused—and I believe he is not—this 
relation ought to form the centre and the never-forgotten centre 
of his entire ethical system. 

But is Aristotle confused? This is held by many who would 
otherwise agree. And there is much cause for the opinion. 
The Nicomachean Ethics, as we have it, is obviously a rough 
draft, disfigured by repetitions and omissions, alternately prolix 
and brief to obscurity. But further, the very plan of the great 
building is not easy to grasp. Statement after statement, each 
inadequate and insufficient, though each less so than the last, is 
presented for our consideration and only at the end does the 
full view emerge to justify and explain the whole. But this 
method, this passing from what is true but indefinite to what is 
both definite and true, from what is “better known to us” to 
“what is better known in itself” is not only Aristotelian, it is 
Platonic, even Socratic, and it ought not to surprise us. For 
half the book Aristotle gives us only a provisional definition of 





‘I have ventured to insert in brackets translations from the Greek. 
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the end of action, viz., “The mean between two vices.” How 
is that “mean” to be fixed? By the prudent man. But who 
is the prudent man? We are never told, scarcely a hint is 
given even of the difficulty until the opening of the Sixth Book, 
but then we have pregnant matter. Then it appears that there 
is a faculty in man, Reason, (viv), which can see the ultimate 
principles (the épyé), the Absolutely Real, and the Absolutely 
Good. And finally at the very close we are told what that Ab- 
solute is. But just so in Plato’s great work, successive defini- 
tions of Justice are given, advancing from trivial to profound. 
And just so it is not until we reach the very centre of the Re- 
public that we realise that it is not enough to say Justice is a 
harmony of the soul where each part performs its proper work. 
We must know what the proper work is, and for this we need 
a standard, and no standard can finally be satisfactory but that 
of the Absolutely Real and the Absolutely Good. It is for 
this reason that the philosophers who rule the state must look 
at the sun in his glory. 

Why, then, does Aristotle in the very forefront of his work 
(“Ethica Nicomachza,” Bk.I, c. 6)? gird at Plato for his search 
after the Absolute Good? We answer that it is not the “search 
after” a standard to which Aristotle objects but the nature of 
the standard offered. Aristotle indeed takes pains to make 
this clear. Apart from the logical puzzles involved in ‘that 
peculiar conception of the Absolute Good (as a “goodness” 
existing apart from all good things), he shows that it remains 
in Plato’s hands a blank formula unconnected with all we want 
to do. That this is Aristotle’s “ostensible” reason for reject- 
ing it is, indeed, admitted by Dr. Caird himself (p. 300 op. 
cit.), and surely we have a right to take Aristotle at his word. 
No doubt he has been led to disguise his fundamental sympathy 
with Plato’s search by his passion for the delightful game of 
nailing a fallacy to the page, but Plato’s failure he did well to 
recognise. All eager readers of the Republic must have felt 
the same sense of the ladder they trusted to turning to cobwebs 
in their hands. If we could reach the Ideal Good, if we could 





* The references throughout are to the chapters as in Peters’ translation 
and the pages of Bakker. 
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even see it, all would be well with us, we feel, but we are left 
with hardly a dream of what it is. 

That Aristotle means to climb to an ultimate principle of 
his own is, I think, expressly indicated in a passage a little 
before (Bk. I, c. 4 fin.). Plato was right, Aristotle says, in 
pointing out the difference between those studies which started 
from ultimate principles and those which worked up to them. 
Now in Ethics we must take our start from what is best known 
to us, i. e., not from ultimate principles. but from the moral dicta 
of the average good man in the street, e. g., from the convic- 
tion, gained by habit, that such and such an act is brave, and 
that it is right to do what is brave. The passage is admittedly 
somewhat obscure because of the play on the word apz4, which 
may mean either an ultimate principle or any starting point 
whatever, but the paraphrase here given is in accord with the 
opinions of most commentators. The point, however, to 
which I wish to call attention is that to introduce it by this 
express distinction between the studies that work up and those 
that work down, has significance only if we suppose that 
Aristotle meant to work up. Meditating upon these unauthor- 


ised dicta the philosopher will discover their authorisation. 
This implies, we may note, a profound respect for the opinion 
of the plain man, not in itself, but for what it will yield under 
criticism. This respect, always present in Socrates and nowise 
absent in Plato, is pre-eminently characteristic of Aristotle, as 
Dr. Sidgwick has pointed out. 

It has been said that Aristotle could not have dreamt of a 


metaphysical basis because he asserts again and again that it is 
not possible to reach precision in ethical matters, and that we 
must be content with as much accuracy as the subject-matter 
will allow (e. g., E. N. Bk. I.c. 7). But why need we suppose 
Aristotle meant more than to point out that an ethical phil- 
osopher cannot possibly go into the details of all situations, 
that he must be content with laying down general rules which 
require to be interpreted, and therefore modified, according as 
circumstances alter cases? This has now become a common- 
place in ethical treatises, but it was not so in Aristotle’s time. 
It, of course, in no way implies any doubt that the principle 
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underlying the rough general law can be based on the surest 
of foundations, e. g., the motive of truth-telling—to ensure 
confidence between man and man—may be rooted in the Abso- 
lute Good, and yet the moralist can only advise people not to 
tell lies as a rule. The best commentary on Aristotle’s works 
in the First Book of the “Ethics” is, it seems to me, to be found 
in his own admirable distinction between equity and justice 
in the Fifth (c. 10): 


“The reason of this is that every law is laid down in general terms, 
while there are matters about which it is impossible to speak correctly in 
general terms. Where, then, it is necessary to speak in general terms, 
but impossible to do so correctly, the legislator lays down that which 
holds good for the majority of cases, being quite aware that it does 
not hold good for all; the law, indeed, is none the less correctly laid down 
because of this defect, for the defect lies not in the law, nor in the law- 
giver, but in the nature of the subject-matter, being necessarily involved 
in the very conditions of human action. When, therefore, the law lays down 
a general rule, but a particular case occurs, which is an exception to this 
rule, it is right to make good this deficiency, just as the lawgiver himself 
would do if he were present.” (Peters’ translation.) 


Again it is almost universally held that when Aristotle says 
the sphere of human action is that of “things which can be 
different,” (ra évdexdueva GAdwe Exe), he means to say that events 
contain an element which being “contingent” is irrational and 
can give us no sure foothold. Now I am not concerned to 
deny that Aristotle leans elsewhere to the belief in an irrational 
element in the world, but I see no reason to introduce that con- 
ception here. The writer of the ““Magna Moralia’”’ no doubt is 
full of it, but we need not saddle the master with his confusions. 
What Aristotle has in his mind is rather a conception of those 
future events that are due to the action of man, events which he 
can shape as he chooses and which, therefore, so Aristotle holds, 
are not to be taken as settled beforehand. The phrase “what 
can be different’ is a general one, and here it refers to what 
can be made or done: cf. “De Anima,” “what is to be done is 
what can be different,” (Bk. III. c. 10, 432), and E. N. (Bk. 
VI. c. 4), “those things which can neither be or not be, and the 
cause of whose production lies in the producer not in the thing 
itself which is produced.” (Peters’ translation.) “No one 
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deliberates about the past, but about the future and about that 
which can either be or not be, and the past cannot not be.” 
(Ibid. c. 2.) 

It is true, then, that for Aristotle uncertainty hangs over 
the future actions of men, and it is true, we may add, that he 
did not solve the fundamental questions as to the nature of 
this uncertainty. But this is only to say that he accepted Free 
Will as a reality and yet did not explain its action, and until 
this old riddle is really solved, or a satisfactory Ethics based 
on Determinism, no one can throw stones at him for that. 
But that he did not identify choice with chance, or with any- 
thing unintelligible in particular events as such, is, I think, 
clear from his express statement in Bk. III., which should be 
read in close connection with Bk. VI. Deliberation, Choice, 
and Free-will,—the genuine initiative of man,—are all linked 
together. And what is it, Aristotle asks (c. 3) that we deliber- 
ate about? “Not about eternal realities, such as the universe 
or the incommeasurability of the diagonal. Nor yet about 
what changes, but always changes in the same way, like the 
risings of the sun,—nor yet about what happens sometimes in 
one way and sometimes in another, lke droughts and showers, 
—nor yet about what comes by chance, like the finding of a 
treasure,—nor even about all human actions,—(no Spartan, 
for instance, would deliberate about a constitution for the 
Scythians). For none of these things can be effected by our 
action. We deliberate about the things that we can do. The 
causes of things seem to be Nature, Necessity, Chance, and 
moreover Reason and Human Agency.” This seems. it may be 
added, entirely in accord with the view expressed in the Eude- 
mian Ethics, always a valuable commentary on the Nicoma- 
chean. Aristotle goes on, no doubt, to say that there is a 
futher element of doubt in deliberation. We do not deliberate 
when we know exactly what means will reach a given end— 
but this is another point, and ought to be kept quite distinct 
from the preceding. We cannot in the strict sense “deliberate”’ 
about writing, for we have no need to enquire how we ought 
to form the letters, but it would still be in a man’s power to 
saw whether he would or would not write at all. 
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There is another matter that requires careful consideration. 
Why, it might be asked, does Aristotle insist again and again 
that the moral actions of everyday life, brave deeds, for ex- 
ample, should be done for their own sake, if, as we suppose, 
he had a further end in view? But this is to overlook his 
peculiar doctrine of the “mean.” Let us run over his argu- 
ment up to this point. Happiness is the end of action; 
happiness lies in the performance of function, and the better 
the function the richer the happiness. (I c. 7.) Man’s 
‘function is to act acording to reason. (IIc. 2, init.) Reason 
bids us in action, choose the “mean” for its own sake. And 
this is not an arithmetical “mean,” but the amount of any 
quality that serves the right “plan.” (I use the word “plan” 
as a rendering for 2éyoc, to express the double sense of “propor- 
tion” and “reasoning” involved in the Greek.) Thus the 
truly brave man is he who stands his ground, not on every 
occasion, nor: yet for a fixed quantity of danger, but on the 
right occasion and in the right cause. It is glorious to die 
for the right cause. But what is the right cause? The “mean” 
must be chosen for its own sake, true; and because it is “noble” 
(xadév) to do so, but how is the mean constituted? Such ques- 
tions still press, and it is hard to think that Aristotle really put 
them aside with the mere ipse dixit of the “sensible man,” 
(é¢pévwoc), Or with conceptions, which take us but little further, 
of human nature as a “whole.” It is as though we said we 
valued the Greek philosophers for their own sake and were 
not allowed to explain that their value lay in their service to 
the truth, but could only repeat that we did value them, or 
remark that they formed a unity. And indeed it is only on the 
supposition that Aristotle had some definite standard in his 
mind by which the mean could be tested, that we can under- 
stand his speaking of these moral virtues later on as not chosen 
for their own sake after all, (Bk. X c. 7). 

‘We have, therefore, it would seem, every right to attach 
full weight to the hints he gives in earlier books of a fuller 
explanation to follow. At the close, for instance, of the argu- 
ment just summarised, he says in so many words of our ac- 
tions: “That they should be ‘according to the right plan’; we 
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must take for granted here, and later on we will discuss the 
matter and say what the right planis.” (Bk. II c. 2.) 

This seems to lead directly to the trenchant criticism of his 
own as yet inadequate result which makes so impressive an 
opening to Book VI. “To say,” he remarks quietly, “that the 
mean lies between excess and defect and must be according 
to the right plan is true enough, but hardly to be called pre- 
cise.” To put us off with this is as unsatisfactory as to teach a 
man the art of healing by bidding him do as the doctor did. The 
doubts and questions which the preceding chapters have,—of 
set purpose as I think,—aroused in the reader’s mind, could 
not be more pithily expressed. But the answer is less clear. 
Aristotle seems to turn aside and, as some think, lose himself 
in a minute account of the different powers of the mind. This 
is partly due, no doubt, to his love for such fine mosaic work, 
partly to the incomplete state of the treatise, but the chief 
reason is, I believe, that, desiring an absolute standard, he 
wants to indicate first the power in man which can reach it, 
and the relation of that power to his other faculties, especially 
to the workaday intelligence of the ordinary “sensible man.” 
The content of the standard itself is not given till Book X. 

We find then, first (c. 1), the distinction, all important for 
our purpose, between the Theoretic (Speculative and Con- 
templative) and the Practical Intelligence, or, as Aristotle says 
here, between the Knowing (émornuovcdy) and the Planning 
(Aoyortx6v) powers of the mind. Every “plan” has to do with 
what can be different in the sense (explained before, and re- 
emphasised in the next chapter), of voluntary actions in the 
future. The essential difference between the two powers lies 
exactly here, viz., in their relation to action,—and we can, 
perhaps, best see this by comparing Aristotle’s account of desire 
in the “De Anima” (Bk. III c. 10 init.), where he speaks of 
the “Practical Reason’’ as “that which makes a plan for the 
sake of something” and which differs from the Contemplative 
in having an atm (vive dé 6 évéxa tov AoyiCduevoc Kat 6 mpaxtixde-drageper 
de Tov Oewpntixov tH réAe), “distinguished from the speculative by 
its end.” (Wallace.) In how subtle a way this vital distinction 
is conceived by Aristotle may be seen from Bk. III c. 9 of the 
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“De Anima” (fin.). The theoretic Reason can contemplate good 
and bad, knows, e. g., what is terrible and what is sweet, but 
does not take the all-decisive step of saying this is to be done. 
When it does this it becomes the planning, the purposive, 
Reason. Thus we can understand how Aristotle can say as 
he does there (“De Anima,” 432 b), and, indeed, again here, 
(E. N. Bk. VI c. 12), that the speculative Reason thinks of 
nothing practical, nothing that has got to be done, ovdiv voe 
mpaxtov, and at another time, that contemplative wisdom (which 
is theoretic intelligence at its best) knows why each thing 
ought to be done, tivog évexév éote tpaxtéov Exaorov, ( Met. Ic. 2, 982 
b). The intimate nature of the union between the two Rea- 
sons must be stressed, for it is only in its light that we can 
understand how the “plan” of the practical Reason has a claim 
to be called “true” (Bk. VI c. 2) ; and in virtue of it, we must 
remember, where one Reason goes the other can follow at its 
side. 

But the Practical Reason is, as a matter of fact, inoperative, 
unless desire is linked with it. Aristotle spends a great deal of 
time working this out. It is really a digression, though an 
important one. The gist of it is that Moral Virtue in the full: 
sense, (xvpia apérn,) cannot be developed unless we have on the one 
hand the right means chosen with a view of the right thing to 
attain, viz., the “mean,’—and this implies Prudence,—the ex- 
cellence of the planning faculty in its strict sense,—and on the 
other, the desire for right action itself, the disinterested love 
of the “mean,’’—and this is Moral Virtue in the narrow sense, 
Natural Virtue. The desire alone might produce the well- 
intentioned atrocities of a Mary Tudor, and we should only 
have Natural Virtue left (gveixy aper#); the right thing, the true 
“‘mean’’ will, as a matter of fact, never present itself to a man’s 
mind at all unless his nature is tuned aright; the poltroon, for 
al] his quickness of wit, will soon learn to say the right end is 
to save his own skin; his Prudence will sink into mere “clever- 
ness” (devérnc) (E. N. Bk. VI c. I cc. 12, 13). 

This digression brings us back to our main theme, What is 
the right end? Where is the test of the mean? And to our 
immediate question, How far do our powers reach in the 
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search? Nothing has been said so far about the efficiency of 
mind. But here (Bk. VI c. 3) begins a new division on this 
principle, and it is a cross division. It has been admitted that 
we can reach truth in varying degrees both on the theoretic and 
the practical side. Taking the first, we have, on a low level, 
Scientific Knowledge. This works from premises uncritically 
accepted. It has no sight of the ultimate principles. But 
(c. 6) there is a higher function of intelligence than this, and 
that is Reason in the great sense (vive). This does see the ulti- 
mate principles of all things, and therefore we have in us 
Wisdom: “the union of Reason and Science, Knowledge at its 
full height, Knowledge of the most precious things.” “Thus 
a wise man can see not only what follows from first principles, 
but can speak the truth about the first principles themselves.” 
This is in entire accordance with the passage referred to in the 
Metaphysics where Wisdom is said “to know the good in each 
particular and universally the best in the whole of nature.” 
(982 b.) 

Now let us turn back to the practical side. We have Art 
(Production), which need not concern us here, and we have 
Prudence. It seems to me of vital importance to recognise 
that Aristotle is here dealing with Practical Intelligence on 
a low level. He does not say this in so many words, (hence 
the trouble), but everything points to it. The conception is 
drawn, he says, from the everyday men he sees around him. 
It involves deliberation, and deliberation, we have been told 
(in Bk. III) implies doubt. It deals with what ts good for 
man and, therefore, never, like Wisdom, which sees the ulti- 
mate principles, with what is good in itself. This is empha- 
sised in c. 7, where we are told that there may be different 
kinds of Prudence, but only one Wisdom. Different animals 
may know the different things which are good for each, (good 
that is, relatively to them) ; only Wisdom can know the Abso- 
lute Good. A “prudent” man can only know what is good for 
him, and this can only coincide with the Absolute Good if man 
is the best thing in the world. It is, moreover, in accordance 
with the parallel between the theoretic and the practical that 
we should have something to balance the merely scientific 
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knowledge which is subordinate to Wisdom. But it will be 
said, if this is so, why does Aristotle not complete the parallel ? 
Why does he not give us a really supreme Prudence (a true 
Gpxcrexrévinn gpdvnorc), Which could see the ultimate end and take 
her measures accordingly? The answer is probably two-fold. 
Such a height of Practical Reason is, as a matter of fact, plainly 
indicated in the life of the wise man on earth as described in 
Book X. In the second place, Aristotle, as we saw, has set 
himself throughout the whole work to analyse the content of 
the ordinary sensible man’s moral consciousness, and the 
ordinary sensible man troubles little about the ultimate heaven. 
He is quite ready to wait till he gets there. He accepts the 
end set before him as the physician accepts health, as 
the mathematician the assumptions of the problem he has to 
solve. It is really Wisdom which sets the end and proposes 
the problem, justifies the acceptance and the solution, but he 
leaves all that to the wise man, whom he regards with a curi- 
ous mixture of reverence and piety. Aristotle, with his eye on 
fact, is full of this actual difference between men (cf. VI c. 7 
§ 5). Moreover in the ultimate heaven the Practical Intelli- 
gence would be so transformed we should hardly know it. 
Doubt would have passed away, and with doubt deliberation ; 
and it is hard to think that we should not even be above choice. 

But now comes the further question, What is the nature 
of the standard? What is the supreme end in which we could 
find rest? This is not disclosed, as we said, till the Tenth 
Book, but even in the First it has been hinted at, and spoken of 
as Contemplation (@ewpia). As such it now appears. In the 
enjoyment of this lies the highest happiness: the true mean 
is what serves this. Aristotle has left the reader to work out 
in detail the relation between service and fulfillment, but the 
task is not difficult. The truly brave man, say, is he who 
faces death for the safety of a free city where Contemplation 
is possible. Many have fallen foul of the ideal itself as an 
arid intellectual exercise, but that Aristotle thought of more 
than this is, I think, plain from his preliminary treatment of 
what he calls Friendship and we should call Love. He de- 
votes two entire Books to the subject, and the final result of his 
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analysis is every way remarkable. The essence of Friend- 
ship, it appears, (Bk. IX, c. 9), is bound up with a heightening 
of the consciousness of life and the power of contemplation. A 
friend is another self; and further, ““We can contemplate our 
friends better than ourselves, their actions better than our 
own.” Therefore, the good man, however self-sufficient in 
other respects, must always have with him for his full hap- 
piness those whom he can love. The man who wrote this 
knew something about affection, and had no dusty goal in 
view. The life of his ultimate heaven, if it was intellectual, 
was yet an intellectual love, amor intellectualis Dei, as we 
quoted at the outset, and we might, perhaps, now add 
et hominum to the Dei. This is the ultimate ideal, but it can- 
not be attained in its fullness under our hampering conditions 
of mortality. The life of heaven, a Christian would have said, 
must necessarily be different from the life on earth. This and 
this only, seems to me what Aristotle means to stress at the 
end of Book X (c. 7,8). He has been accused, quite unfairly, 
I think, of making here a radical divorce between the life of 
action and the life of contemplation. But everyone who 
believes in any kind of heaven at all must surely hold that 
certain manifestations of Reason are temporary and secondary. 
We do not try to keep men sober for the mere sake of not drink- 
ing wine, we look forward to a time when temperance crusades 
will have finished their work and the reward of a richer life 
been won and assured. We make war for the sake of peace, 
not peace for the sake of war, to quote Aristotle’s own most 
noble phrase.’ His words are strong, but no stronger than 
Paul’s,—“‘when that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away.” Paul, no less than Aristotle, would 
have felt it blasphemy to speak of God as chaste and 
honest. The work of Prudence, even we may suppose of the 
highest Prudence, would be over in that free kingdom of un- 
impeded life; for there would be no more actions, only activity 
(E. N. Bk. X c. 8, 1178 b). None the less her work, so long 
as it lasted, would have been in the service of Reason, the 
work, as the author of the Magna Moralia puts it, of controll- 
ing the passions and winning leisure for her superior (M. M. 
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I 34, cf. E. N. Bk. VI fin.). Unfair, too, is the charge, so 
far as Book X is concerned, of a fundamental chasm set 
between the human and divine. This can only be main- 
tained if we take Prudence in c. 8 as that highest unnamed 
Prudence which would be granted sight of the ultimate 
principles, and shut our eyes at the same time to the transitory 
character of many virtues; and I have tried to show that 
we have no warrant for doing either. No doubt there is 
much many of us would demand for our ultimate heaven that 
Aristotle leaves out as belonging to the merely mortal sphere, 
but none the less he makes the express statement (Bk. X c. 7) 
that the happiness of our true self is the happiness of what is 
Godlike. Reason tells us not only that Contemplation is our 
greatest good, but that it is the greatest good in the world. So 
do we find in Bk. III c. 3,—thrown out modestly after 
Aristotle’s fashion—the pregnant suggestion that we ought to 
say that while all men wish for what seems good, the virtuous 
man wishes for the true good, the true object of desire. Such 
a line of thought points straight to the union of the human 
and the divine; but that opens another vista: aAAqe gore oxépeus. 

I am aware, I may say in conclusion, that the interpretation 
I am defending may be traversed, and that others are possible, 
but I would submit that, while it in no way strains the Greek, 
it has the advantage of presenting Aristotle’s system‘as a 
coherent whole. Cn any other theory that system is at the best 
“dispersive and incomplete” (Sidgwick), at the worst a tissue 
of confusions. In dealing with a stupenduous intellect such as 
Aristotle’s it is surely safer to try the first course. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
LoNnDON. 
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STUDENT HONOR: A STUDY IN CHEATING. 


Not long since there was a flagrant case of cheating dis- 
covered in one of our large universities. An examination 
paper had been stolen from a printing office and several students 
had used it to secure superior standing. An attempt was made 
to arouse public sentiment in the institution; and the student 
body appointed a committee from its numbers which was to re- 
ceive reports and try future offenders. 

While the matter was still under discussion, three professors 
in different and representative departments asked their students 
to answer the following questions : 

1. Suppose a member of a class gets from the printing office 
a copy of a set of examination questions, prepared for use the 
next day, and takes some of the other members of the class 
into confidence and they meet and prepare for the examination. 
Would one who had prepared honestly for the examination be 
justified in reporting the dishonesty to the professor, pro- 
vided the punishment be to lose the credits in that subject for 
that semester? Why? or Why not? Would your answer be, 
Yes or No, if the punishment were expulsion? 

2. Under the present arrangement, if you were sure you 
saw a student cheating in examination, would you report it to 
the committee, provided the punishment were to lose the credits 
in that subject for that semester? Why? Why not? Would 
your answer be, Yes or No, if the penalty were expulsion? 

The students who wrote were to hand in their papers un- 
signed and simply marked “man” or “woman.” Many of the 
students did not write, but in all one hundred and twenty-five 
papers were returned, sixty-six written by men and fifty-nine 
written by women. 

The data were carefully classified with the following results: 

Would the student be justified in reporting if the penalty 
were loss of credit for the course? 

Yes: Men, 70% ; women, 71%. 

No: Men, 30% ; women, 29%. 

If the penalty were expulsion? 
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Yes: Men, 57% ; women, 57%. 

No: Men, 43%; women, 43%. 

Would you report a student to the committee if the penalty 
were loss of credit for the course? 

Yes: Men, 36% ; women, 33%. 

No: Men, 64% ; women, 67%. 

If the penalty were expulsion ? 

Yes: Men, 25%; women, 33%. 

No: Men, 75% ; women, 67%. 

A study of these figures shows that the returns from the 
men and those from the women are almost identical in each of 
the four cases. Where the returns are so similar one cannot 
doubt that he has succeeded in reaching the general student 
sentiment. If we compare first the cases where the penalty is 
loss of credits we find that while 70% of the men and 71% of 
the women think it would be justifiable to report the culprit 
to the professor, only 36% of the men and 33% of the women 
would actually report the case to a student committee. An 
examination of the papers shows that this is not because the 
writers object to reporting to a committee of students, hardly 
one who writes raising that aspect of the question, but they 
object to doing themselves what they think it would be right for 
a student in the abstract to do. Only about one half of the 
students who consider that it would be right to turn informer 
would themselves do so. 

In the second place, the penalty of expulsion makes a great 
difference, the men who would report dropping from 70% to 
57% in the impersonal case and from 36% to 25% in the per- 
sonal one. The- women drop from 71% to 59% in the 
impersonal case and remain the same in the second, where, 
however, only 33% had originally stood for reporting. Evi- 
dently a penalty that is felt to be extreme leads even university 
students to shield wrongdoers. 

Comparatively few of the students gave definite reasons for 
their decision ; those given appear in the following table: 

Reasons for reporting : 

Cheating wrongs honest students : Men, 30% ; women, 35%. 

Cheating harms the institution: Men, 18% ; women, 11%. 
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Not reporting makes one an accessory: Men, 5% ; women, 
1%. 

It is a duty to society: Men, 19% ; women, 8%. 

It is best for the culprit: Men, 9% ; women, 15%. _ 

Right, but I would not do it: Men, 18% ; women, 17%. 

Reasons for not reporting: 

It is the professor’s business: Men, 9% ; women, 8%. 

Not the honest student’s business: Men, 4% ; women, 5%. 

Tale bearing is contemptible: Men, 21% ; women, 17%. 

It affects only the culprit: Men, 4% ; women, 5%. 

It is useless: Men, 3% ; women, 12%. 

Would make enemies: Men, 3% ; women, 5%. 

Private remonstrance better: Men, 4% ; women, 2%. 

Cheating carries its own punishment: Men, 25% ; women, 
10%. 

It will be seen that the reasons are mainly selfish; the uni- 
versity’s interests are far less important than self-protection ; 
while general social responsibility is comparatively little felt. 

Those who say that cheating wrongs students, 30% of 
the men and 35% of the women, base their reasons on the 
fact that the cheat establishes a standard which honest effort 
cannot reach. 

“Tf we did not report it,” writes a man, “the dishonest 
members would raise the standard of the examinations so that 
the one who had prepared honestly would not be given a fair 
chance to show that he was doing faithful work.” 

“Yes, he would be justified,’ says a woman. “Such dis- 
honesty makes false standards by which the work of the class 
is judged. The standard is raised above that which the 
honest student can reach and he becomes discouraged, feeling 
the injustice. The successful cheater wins approval without 
any work, which is of no real benefit to him in the end. The 
professor does not have a true basis to work upon and cannot 
give the fair, helpful instruction which most of us want.” 

Closely related to this group of reasons are the groups that 
say “it is not my business,” and “it is the professor’s busi- 
ness.” “No in both cases,” says a woman. “It is my duty to 
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see that I do what is right. It is not my duty to see that 
another does right.” 

“The professor could and should keep the questions in his 
own hands,” says a man, “until the time of examination and 
then write them on the board; he has no right to subject weak 
students to temptation.” 

The most extreme form of this self-protection is expressed 
by those few, 3% of the men and 5% of the women, who 
say it wouid bring them enmity. They say frankly, “I don’t 
think I should. I would not care to incur the enmity of that 
person or his friends.” ‘No, I do not wish to incur enmity.” 

The motive of self-interest is certainly not the highest to 
which we can appeal; but judging from this study it is the 
one on which we must mainly rely in bringing culprits to 
justice, even with such an intelligent body of public opinion 
as is represented in a university student body. 

Those who rise to the higher social responsibility repre- 
sented by their connection with the university, 18% of men 
and 11% of women, generally say that the credit of the uni- 
versity would be impaired if cheating became general and so 
the value of its diplomas would be depreciated. This is again 
a form of self-interest ; and there is hardly a trace in the papers 
of that loyal devotion to Alma Mater of which we hear:so 
much. Were their own mother’s good name involved these 
same writers would certainly not work out their reactions in 
terms of immediate self-interest. 

Those who recognise the higher responsibility to the social 
body around them, 19% of the men and 8% of the women, 
base their reasons on general considerations: 

“He would be justified in reporting,’ says a man; “society 
must have some means of eliminating its parasites. And it 
is desirable that the adjusters be people of honest tempera- 
ment.” 

“Yes, in either case. The student body has the same right 
as any other community to make the laws that it will abide 
by and enforce, if publicly promulgated. Honesty in examina- 
tions has been so declared as the will of the student body and 
publicly announced. Recalcitrant minorities, existing in every 
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community, must be forced to adopt the will of the majority in 
matters affecting public welfare as this does.” 

Nearly allied to this group are those students, 9% of men 
and 15% of women, who would report the case because it 
would be best for the culprit himself. They say, “Cheating 
would harm the dishonest student even more than the honest 
ones. If not reported the cheater would lose his power of 
acquiring knowledge and his character would be weakened.” 

The groups so far discussed seem to represent a developing 
sense of social obligation ; and it is interesting to note that the 
highest point of recognition of abstract social obligation is 
much stronger with men, 19%, than with women, 8%. The 
remaining reasons are largely doctrinaire, as when the writers 
say that not reporting would make them accessory to the crime, 
5% of men and 1% of women; or, when they say that cheating 
carries its own punishment with it, 25% of men and 10% of 
women. There is also a considerable number who apply the 
doctrine of laissez faire and declare reporting useless. “So 
long as the dishonest man is injuring himself vastly more 
than he is anyone else,” writes a woman, “I think honest people 
would be fulfilling all their obligations in tending strictly to 
their own concerns.” 

It is true that the case has features which make the fulfill- 
ment of social obligations difficult. Among all young people 
there is a deeply grounded feeling against tattling. Tale 
bearing the students declare to be mean and cowardly, and most 
adults agree with them. “No,” they say, “I despise the spirit 
that actuates 4 tale bearer. How can a person respect himself 
and be a tale bearer?” “The prejudice of my early training 
against tattling is too strong to be overcome.” “Students 
have an instinctive feeling that they would be doing some- 
thing sneaking, even when they try to reason themselves into 
another attitude. Instinct in such a case is usually safe.” 
“The whole world hates a tattler even though he tells the 
truth.” “I have been taught that tattling is a cowardly act 
and I cannot get the prejudice out of my mind. I admire any 
one who has the courage to report, but I would not do it.” 

. Some of the students go further. They say that even the 
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professors to whom they reported would secretly despise them 
and the public would consider them contemptible informers. 
“T could not be sure,” writes a woman, “that I was not taking 
a faint satisfaction in my power and in seeing a fellow-student 
fall, particularily if I happened to think him arrogant.” An- 
other declares that were a system of reporting to become gen- 
eral it would develop a moral condition worse than widespread 
cheating. “No,” says a man, “the whole system is despicable. 
For the doubtful chance of proving one man guilty of cheat- 
ing (himself), a hundred people must be willful spies. When 
suspicion is in the heart how can honor rest there? Instead 
of profound sorrow for sin, this practice would tend to produce 
egotistical exultation against the sinner.” 

“Our first duty is to ourselves,’ says a woman, “and public 
consciousness is not yet educated up to the point where this can 
be done without loss of respect to the person giving informa- 
tion. A very few times in my life, actuated only by an intense 
interest in the person suffering from the conduct of another, I 
have given information bearing upon it; in each instance, I 
have felt myself drop in the estimation of my friend. I lost 
by it and have no reason to think my friend gained.” 

The most dangerous element in these answers is represented 
by those writers who know the right, but frankly say they 
lack the moral courage to do it. Eighteen per cent. of the men 
and 17% of the women say without reserve that they would 
not do what they believe to be right; many others who wrote 
doubtless felt it; and among those who did not write were 
certainly many more. “No,” says a man, “theory is one thing, 
practice is another. . I should not enjoy the part.” Another 
student says, “No, although I should think it quite justifiable 
I would not have the moral courage to report upon a fellow- 
student, especially if it happened to be one I had associated 
with.” “It may be due to cowardice,” writes.a woman, “to 


‘chicken heartedness,’ to training received at home and at 
former schools against tattling, or to a slight amount of indiffer- 
ence or a mixture of all, for I could not tell, though I think I 
should be justified in so doing.” “No,” writes still another, 
“because I do not like to stand in the attitude of prosecutor; in 
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other words, I haven’t the strength to carry out my ideas of 
what is right. It is not only necessary for the good of the 
university that dishonest students should be weeded out, but 
also for my own good. I realize the necessity, yet I would 
not report even though it is my duty and I feel it.” 

Had the case in point been concerned with the stealing of 
money or books the student’s answers would probably have 
represented a higher plane of social and personal responsibility 
than is brought out by the theft of credits. Even the freshman 
in college knows how unfair a test of effort any written 
examination must be. Preliminary training, retentive mem- 
ory, facility in words, luck in having questions that fit the 
information on hand, all these things help to determine ex- 
amination results after the conscientious student has done his 
best. Hence, there is injected into all set examinations a 
certain amount of fatalism and favoritism which makes the 
young person who still believes in fair play and an even chance 
less willing to complain of theft than he would be if the com- 
modity were a watch or a five-dollar bill. 

The application of this study does not seem far to seek. It 
shows us that even among university students the sense of the 
larger social self is only partially developed. Self-interest is 
the strongest single motive that appeals to them, and even that 
is the interest of the smaller personal self. Social responsibil- 
ity in matters that immediately affect them is obscured by a 
sense of honor grounded in sympathy, a sense of personal 
unworthiness, love of open fight, and a personal loyalty to 
their fellows. 

The greatest problem of our present democracy is how to 
make the intelligent citizens take up arms against municipal and 
national abuses. Our unwillingness to do our part is largely 
due to the same reasons that actuated the students in this 
study. Part of these reasons are good in themselves, but out 
of place. The lack of moral courage, the laziness and willing- 
ness to let things drift can be attacked directly. But the posi- 
tive elements must grow. Through loyalty to a boss the 
ignorant foreigner or native may climb up to loyalty to party, 
and through this to loyalty to government. But climbing is 
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hard work and those who lead must ever call back and urge 
upward. Meantime, the “affairs of life are neither to be wept 
over nor laughed at, but they are to be understood” ; and those 
who understand can steadily help forward. 

It is this disgust that we feel for the spy and the informer, 
partly due to our own sense of imperfection, partly due to our 
sympathy for anyone in trouble, and mainly to those deeper and 
more primitive feelings of fair play and personal loyalty which 
stand most in the way of good democratic government. Just 
as a man cannot be a good cosmopolitan and humanitarian 
until he has first been a good nationalist, so he cannot be de- 
voted to abstract social ethics until he has served his apprentice- 
ship.in personal ethics. To prematurely act on general ethical 
grounds is to destroy the very foundations of the moral 
nature. And so we must be patient with children, and univer- 
sity students, and with ourselves until we grow up to social 


manhood and womanhood. 
EARL BARNES. 


MonrTc air, N. J. 





AN EXAMINATION OF THE RATIONALISTIC 
ATTITUDE. 


The fact that a person is specially interested in one object 
tends generally to prevent him from having an interest in any 
other object; or one might put it that the lines along which 
we customarily recollect or think tend to exclude other lines of 
recollection or thought. A man, in this condition, unaware as 
he is usually of the factors which determine his line of thought, 
and unsuspicious of the peculiarities of the psychic mechanism, 
feels convinced that he cannot possibly be mistaken, because, 
as it seems to him, all the evidence points to his being right. 
Yet if he would only consider that many of his neighbors who 
differ from him in opinion are as certain of their beliefs as he 
is, he might begin to suspect that there is something at fault 
with his psychic mechanism which, although he means to be 
impartial, causes him to recollect only evidence which favors 
his theory. His universe of thought, in other words, is not so 
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complete and connected as the universe itself, but is rather a 
tiny planet replete with peculiarities which divide him from 
other similar planets. 

Take, for instance, the average Rationalist. He is so im- 
pressed with the evils of superstition; he has thought so much 
about the growth and history of religions; he has so often 
observed the danger of relying on authority; he has become 
so convinced of the perniciousness of priestcraft—that to him 
human salvation appears vitally connected with mankind’s 
abandonment of superstition. Abolish superstition, abolish 
supernatural sanctions and explanations, and men, having be- 
come worshipers of reason, will, he argues, live rational lives. 
The triumph of Rationalism would, accordingly, mean the tri- 
umph of the humanities and the graces. Men, being guided 
solely by reason, would be rational, and rationality, it is con- 
tended, is the distinctive mark of a human being. 

Consistently with this the Rationalist eloquently and en- 
thusiastically presses the claims of reason. An appeal to the 
emotions is to him an outrage on reason, an introduction to 
superstition, and a reliance on an incompetent tribunal. Only 
reason has a right, he holds, to decide any issue, and only the 
reason, therefore, may be appealed to. To appeal to the emo- 
tions is to appeal to prejudice. The Rationalist deals similarly 
with the “practical” reformer. To act appears to him a-dan- 
gerous thing, unless the actions follow from the demands of 
reason, and as the thraldom of superstition is said to be the 
root of all evil, the reformer’s task is chiefly to help men to 
throw off that thraldom. The emotions, then, are not to be 
trusted, nor is the will or the impulse to action. 

Such an attitude is plausible rather than reasonable. Those 
eloquent panegyrics and impassioned glorifications of reason 
are surely emotional in character. The lover of reason mani- 
festly loves reason, and is not love an emotion? We have only 
to listen to the praise of reason and to the scorn poured on the 
emotions and the will, to learn how strongly moved by emo- 
tion the Rationalist is. Besides, it is not only that he strongly 
feels what he utters; but his chief aim is to produce similar 
emotions in his hearers. The enthusiasm he raises, the rounds 
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of applause he receives, and the converts he makes, clearly 
show that he excites the emotions of his audience, and as he 
also desires to stir them to action, he appeals to their will, too. 
A wholly “reasonable” Rationalist is an inconceivable being. 


- His state of mind would argue that he is not interested in 


reason; that to him it is indifferent whether men reason or 
not; and that he does not care whether reason triumphs or is 
trampled in the dust. He himself would have no recourse to 
reason, except accidentally. 

This criticism will seem less paradoxical and more obvious 
when we inquire into the nature and purport of reason. It is, 
briefly, this: there exist within us certain needs or functional 
tendencies, innate and acquired, and these, owing to oppos- 
ing obstacles, can seldom be satisfied directly. Consequently 
the end is attained by a more or less prolonged and circuitous 
process or search or turning over of memories, and this process 
we term the process of reasoning. To put it differently, we 
must know what to do if we are to act effectively, and hence 
we seek to know. This primitive process of knowing for the 
sake of acting is only modified in two ways. A more or less 
strong desire to acquire knowledge independently of action 
may grow up, or the passion for knowledge may be such that 
it obscures every other need. These modifications, however, 
by no means challenge the fundamental proposition that needs 
are the explanation of our having recourse to reasoning. for 
if the psychic mechanism were perfect, answers to questions 
would be immediate and reason would consequently not even 
be suspected of existing; besides which there is the fact to 
be noted that no one would reason if there were no desire to 
reason. 

The preceding remarks do not prove the unimportance of 
the rationalistic attitude. It may still be true, and is true, 
that .unreasoning action plays great havoc with human wel- 
fare. Wherever an issue is complicated, and issues are fre- 
quently in that condition, and wherever the desires of men 
conflict, and they often do conflict, the consistent Rationalist 
will plead the imperative necessity of not rushing to conclu- 
sions, since such a method defeats the object aimed at. When 
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a question of the correctness of a statement or of a line of 
reasoning arises, he will insist that no emotion but that of the 
love of truth should be appealed to. And, generally speaking, 
it will be his mission to point out how necessary it is that the 
demands of reason should be respected. 

The Rationalist, then, has no sufficient case against what is 
not reason, for the Moralist as naturally appeals to man’s love 
of goodness, the Artist to our reverence for the beautiful, and 
the Statesman to the necessity for following up sentiment and 
reason by action. The only limitation we may make is to say 
that nothing within us should be encouraged or appealed to 
which has a tendency to lower or to deteriorate vitality or the 
fullest individual and social life. Consequently, the appeals to 
self-interest, to prudence, to the love of justice and kindness, 
to the love of nature and art, are each in their way, no more 
and no less, as reasonable as the appeal to the love of reason. 
Let it only be remembered that the appeal to reason is an appeal 
to the love of reason, and the inconsequence will be evident 
of making an appeal to the love of reason when it is a question 
of the love of goodness or the love of the beautiful. 

We have thus far silently assumed that the Rationalist of 
whom we are speaking, is thoroughly consistent in his rational- 
ism. Asa matter of fact, his love of reason is far from being 
a love of reason as such. To the student of mind it is clear 
that he hates falsehood less than he hates some particular 
theological or philosophical systems. The triumph of reason 
means for this typical Rationalist, the annihilation of certain 
supernaturalistic systems. He does not often have in view a 
religion which will be true to reason, nor does he generally 
think of how to prevent the development of a new super- 
naturalistic system. His attitude is chiefly negative, though it 
must be admitted that a negative attitude is not without its 
value. He seems to think that the death of supernaturalism 
means the coming of reason into its birthright. 

This question is too important to be disposed of in a sentence. 
It is the old story of the common belief that the killing of one 
falsehood implies the killing of all falsehood. Naturalism 
being triumphant, the Rationalist is inclined to reason that 
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with its triumph justice, beauty and truth have triumphed. He 
does not see that the supernaturalism he attacks is but a kind of 
crude naturalism, and that, therefore, the exclusion of the 
gods and spirits he objects to may make little difference to 
- human welfare. Savages have their medicine men and popu- 
lar supernaturalism has its mediating priests and its prayers. 
Are we much nearer the reign of reason when these are done 
away with, and quacks innumerable, with no supernaturalistic 
pretensions, take their place? It is appalling when one con- 
siders the vast amount of neglect of health and encourage- 
ment of illness which is due to the industriously and effectively 
advertised stories of quick and safe cures for any and every 
ill. Prayer to a non-existent power could surely not do more 
harm. On the side of prevention of ills there are similar 
changes observable to-day. It is no more the gods who are 
believed to protect us; it is an endless number of systems of 
diet, exercise and what not. Here is one man who offers to 
supply us with iron nerves; another recommends a brain food 
which is to make all fear of overwork or need of prudence 
superfluous ; and still another tempts us with a beverage which 
makes it needless to have higher wages or decent workshops 
and homes. Then there are extreme Anarchists, Individual- 
ists, Single-Taxers, and Socialists, who are ready to save man- 
kind at once and for ever. Lastly, granting laudable excep- 
tions, we have a Press, fickle as a child, shallow as a puddle, 
narrow as a bigoted sect, created by wealth and serving wealth, 
aping impartiality and wisdom, and doing its best to crush out 
or ignore everything which is profound or is not sensational. 
Under these circumstances Naturalism as such is of little as- 
sistance to human progress. Our case is that men should 
not only believe in law; but that they should be deeply im- 
pressed with the truth that the general facts of outward and of 
human nature only become evident after exhaustive research. 
Such a belief would cut off with one movement of the blade 
the many hundred heads of modern quackery. It would make 
obvious that the universal panaceas of to-day, religious and 
other, are to be ranked with the beliefs in witches and demons, 
and we should learn that human nature is organic and com- 
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plex, consists of many parts, and that no single remedy could 
put everything in order once for all. Moreover, the belief we 
have spoken of would convince men that we are yet far from 
having reached the degree of culture which would enable us 
to discover universal remedies or preventatives. A mere tri- 
umph over supernaturalism, therefore, supposing supernatural- 
ism to be indefensible, may be of small importance for human 
progress, and lovers of their kind have no grounds for hoping 
that the overthrow of the popular supernaturalism will kill that 
uninformed and inert spirit which gave birth to it. 

There is also another sense in which the average Rationalist 
is not a true Rationalist. If he were interested in reason as 
such, he would urge its claims in every direction—in the sci- 
ences generally, in the realms of ethics, zsthetics, psychology, 
in personal and business matters, and in economics and politics. 
He would impartially press the demands of truth everywhere. 
Loyal to his ideal, he would learn that not only in matters su- 
pernatural, but in all matters, the claims of reason are treated 
with scant respect. He would become a consistent Rationalist, 
in touch with every live issue, one who would point out that 
conclusions, no matter what the subject, should have reasoned 
foundations. He would take interest in politics, in ethics, and 
the other great departments of life. 

The search for truth is, in its essential features, wholly 
guided by practical considerations. That is, instead of piling 
up colossal mountains of facts, we seek for generalisations 
which make the piling up superfluous; and instead of observing 
and noting interminable changes, we endeavor to find the 
general facts which sum up these changes. Except for this 
practical aspect, we should be collecting a vast mass of detail 
which would neither illumine our ideas of the world we live 
in nor assist us in our practical life. Science, on the contrary, 
as we know, achieves what an impartial method would fail to 
accomplish—it makes man wiser and more powerful. 

For this reason the consistent Rationalist will more especially 
urge the claims of reason in those subjects in which the neglect 
of reason is most conspicuous, and it is most likely in accord- 
ance with this that the typical Rationalist wars against super- 
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stition until he fails to see any other enemy of the human 
race and until everything is swallowed up in reason and 
reason itself is swallowed up in hatred of superstition. 

There is still another aspect to be considered. It is said 


‘that faith forms the support of reason, because, it is argued, 


there comes a point when we cannot pursue a question any 
further. The alternative to this, of ever-receding answers to 
questions, is one which destroys the value of reason itself, 
since it robs it of permanent foundations. If we do not consider 
such extremes, the problem meets us yet in another form. 
Except in pure mathematics and the exactest portions of the 
physical sciences, we never know all the conditions of an in- 
tricate problem and must, therefore go beyond the limits of 
exact reason, and take refuge in incompletely verified conclu- 
sions. In ordinary life the more intimate connections of facts 
are certainly hidden from us, and we are compelled to direct 
ourselves almost altogether by probabilities or, more often, by 
the rule of thumb which social experience has suggested. A 
reason for our action, at least so far as the satisfied reason is 
concerned, is almost invariably not only absent, but extremely 
difficult to discover, since our whole conduct is closely related 
and is not yet understood as a totality, there being as yet no 
science of conduct. All these considerations should teach us 
not to press the claims of reason with too great vehemence, 
though the Rationalist cannot too strongly emphasize the fact 
that scientific research into matters of conduct is one of the 
most crying needs of our time. 

Lastly, there is the fact that the needs of our nature create 
their truths, in the sense that only certain facts are by us 
selected and formed into a suitable system. There is no ethics 
except for the ethical man; no hygiene except for the prudent 
man; no beauty except for him who appreciates the beautiful ; 
and no reason in any definite sense except for him who loves 
consistency and general facts. The world as given to the 
senses is a chaos, and it is only judicious pondering which 
enables us to see an order behind the chaos, or rather to view 
things in such an arbitrary manner that we read order where 
there is chaos. As I look out of the window, everything ap- 
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pears as in a dream; the leafless boughs are shaking—I know 
not why; there are curious noises which I regard as due to 
carts passing and children shouting in a neighboring play- 
ground; upright things are moving along (things which I 
call human beings), coming I know not whence and going I 
know not whither. Everything in connection with the senses 
happens haphazard. Nay more, the very individual objects 
we see—the objects about which we reason—are themselves 
the result of a psychological selective process, independently 
of which they do not exist; that is, we build up objects as we 
build up truths. 

Specialisation is necessary; but it too frequently ends in 
over-specialisation. However, while it is bad that people 
should regard their particular opinions as being of matchless 
importance, it would be worse if they would not specialise at 
all and tried to be equally interested in everything. If all men 
were Jacks of all trades, not only would they be masters of 
none, but there would be no occupations whatever. The nar- 
row interest which over-emphasizes itself is not to be abolished 
in favor of a quite general interest ; but men must be taught to 
reconcile their interests with the interests of others. That is to 
say, to make a special application, the true Rationalist has his 
place. It is important at the present day to urge the claims 
of reason, especially in religious affairs, and it is well that 
those who feel strongly about this matter should devote them- 
selves more particularly to this object. The Rationalist can 
but gain in influence and in respect if he admits that not only 
the popular supernaturalism, but a light-hearted naturalism, 
threatens to dethrone reason; that reason is to be honored in 
every department of life and knowledge, and not only in 
matters of religion; and that the business of reason is not to 
supplant or domineer over feeling and will, but to insist that 
it should have its rightful and honorable place at their side. 

We may agree consequently that the Pragmatist and the 
defender of Faith are justified in so far as they insist that one 
may reasonably revere other things than knowledge and that 
a critical attitude and the pursuit of truth do not sum up the 
aini of life, and the Rationalist will be justified in so far as he 
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contends that life’s complexity and the diversity of men’s 
wants make it imperative that the reason shall be called in to 
investigate and to decide upon the many diverging claims put 
forward. Pragmatism thus ceases to be a wild man’s country 
. where all opinions are regarded as equally well-grounded, and 
Rationalism no more makes war on legitimate feelings and 
impulses. The fullest harmonious development of the indi- 
vidual and of society becomes accordingly the aim of the Prag- 


matist as of the Rationalist. 
GuSTAV SPILLER. 


LONDON. 





THE HEART OF MR. SPENCER’S ETHICS. 


’ 


Many readers of Mr. Spencer’s “Autobiography,” already 
familiar with his philosophical writings, must have found them- 
selves asking this question: Was Mr. Spencer’s mind supremely 
interested in that process of universal evolution which he de- 
voted his life to explaining, or in the mystery of that Creative 
Power which the human intellect fails to comprehend, or in 
the problem of human conduct conceived as man’s conscious 
adaptation to the conditions of his existence? One must have 
studied Mr. Spencer’s works and his life with more than usual 
diligence to answer this question with assurance. 

It can, however, be answered. Numerous expressions 
throughout the “Synthetic Philosophy” indicate that Mr. 
Spencer regarded the formulation of a system of scientific 
ethics as the crowning achievement of intellectual effort, while 
the “Autobiography” and the personal recollections of his 
friends afford convincing evidence that from his earliest man- 
hood until his death Mr. Spencer was ready under all circum- 
stances to endure any hardship or to make any sacrifice that 
might be necessary to square his acts with the principles that 
he professed. If further proof were desired that Mr. Spencer 
regarded conduct as the supreme concern of mankind, it might 
be found in the unconcealed pain with which, in old age, he 
viewed the revival of militarism throughout the civilized world. 
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I had long been convinced that the most direct avenue to 
the heart of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy of life lay through his 
ideas upon the subject of militarism, and in a conversation 
with him in the summer of 1896 this opinion was confirmed. 
Almost the first thing that he said after greeting me was: “You 
have come on a day that is in some respects the most interesting 
of my life. This morning I wrote the last paragraph of the last 
chapter of the last volume of the ‘Synthetic Philosophy.’” I 
asked him if his satisfaction was as profound as he had antici- 
pated that it would be, if he should live to complete so vast 
an undertaking. He answered that it was sadly diminished by 
a regret and by a disappointment. 

The regret, as he went on to say, was that he had misled 
many readers by his phrase, “The Unknowable.”’ In writing 
the ‘First Principles” he had tried to make clear his view that 
“knowledge” is a word that is properly used only as a name 
for the products of intellectual processes, and that its meaning 
is not broad enough to include all that lies back of them, but 
the reality of which we are compelled to accept as absolute 
verity. Realizing now how inattentive even intelligent readers 
are, he was sorry that he had not, by fuller explanations or by 
a different phrasing, compelled the most careless of readers 
to understand that “The Unknowable” is such only in the 
sense that the Creative Power baffles every attempt of the 
intellect to formulate it in conceptual terms. 

Keener, however, than this regret that the aged philosopher 
felt in having failed to make himself perfectly understood, was 
his disappointment in the world’s progress. It seemed to him 
that human society, having developed through all the stages 
of militarism and of industrialism, until it was on the point of 
becoming a complex of voluntary activities and relations subject 
to that law of equal freedom which was set forth in “Social 
Statics,” was apparently about to be put back, perhaps for a 
thousand years, by war and “regimentation.” 

The conversation following this confession revealed clearly 
that Mr. Spencer, abhorring theology and sure that neither he 
nor any other could “by searching find out God or know the 
Almighty,” was yet a man of deep religious feeling, which 
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found practical expression through a process of conversion into 
intense ethical interest. It was obvious, too, that in old age, as 
when in early life he wrote those most suggestive concluding 
chapters of the “Social Statics,’ Mr. Spencer was convinced 
that the problem of human character is inseparable from the 
problem of the habitual activities of socially organized groups. 

Events have moved rapidly since 1896, and in reflecting 
upon them I have many times recalled Mr. Spencer’s words, 
and have wondered why I did not think then, when I had so 
good an opportunity, to ask him to explain to me how he 
could reconcile his disappointment with his own explanation of 
the causes of militarism, whenever and wherever prevailing. 
I am. now satisfied that there was a certain conflict between 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy and his feeling about the modern 
situation, and that it revealed better than any other one fact 
in his life or in his teaching the true nature of the man. There 
was a point beyond which he was unable to adapt his moral 
emotions to the logical requirements of his philosophical 
scheme. 

The postulate of evolution, according to Mr. Spencer, is the 
equilibration of energy. Wherever a body highly charged with 
energy is in contact or communication with a body under- 
charged there must be a discharge from one to the other. 
Among organic species and in human populations equilibration 
becomes a conquest, an exploitation, or a transformation of 
the weak by the strong. So long as races, nations, political 
and economic classes remain widely unequal in any kind of 
strength, the process must continue. Or, if having for a time 
subsided because natural or artificial barriers to further contact 
have been reached, it must again begin whenever the barriers 
are broken through. 

Mr. Spencer must have seen that the attainment of a rela- 
tively perfect form of liberal social organization in England, 
France and the United States in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was the result of prolonged military struggles and of 
class antagonisms, that had terminated, for the time being, in 
a balance of power among the nations, and in an approximate 
equality of economic and political opportunity within the state. 
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He must have seen also that the extension of communication 
throughout the world would bring strong and weak races, 
western and eastern civilizations hitherto kept safely apart, into 
close contact, and would precipitate a transformation of the 
weak by the strong on a scale unprecedented; and that the 
exploitation of natural resources with the aid of scientific 
discovery and invention must revive the struggle between 
economic classes. And finally, he must have seen that only 
when these gigantic equilibrations shall be substantially com- 
pleted can there be world-wide peace and a final disappearance 
of militarism with its correlated type of character. 

Seeing and understanding all these things, as I am sure he 
must have done, Mr. Spencer’s inability to look upon the 
process with equanimity and to reconcile himself to it without 
bitterness, was a crowning proof of the intensity of his ab- 
horrence of all aggression. Believing that only through the 
widest possible liberty of the individual and through the main- 
tenance of impartial justice can human happiness be attained, 
he could not look calmly upon the long and cruel struggle that 
the human race has yet to sustain, before universal equality of 
liberty and opportunity are established. 

Nevertheless, the ideal that Mr. Spencer cherished is no 
vain dream. By his own showing all the forces of the uni- 
verse make for its ultimate realization. Moreover, all that 
has been attained thus far of sympathy, of idealism, of liberty, 
will ameliorate the warfare that is yet before us. The equili- 
bration of energy throughout the human population of the 
world will not, as in the past, inevitably take the form of an 
extermination, or even a ruthless exploitation, of the weak. 
More and more the energies of the strong will transform the 
weak in humane ways, above all by economic stimulation and 
educational uplifting. In this amelioration, that enlightenment 
of the human mind, and that wholesome bracing of moral 
purpose, to which Mr. Spencer’s teaching, and still more his 
blameless life, were a noble contribution, will be no insignifi- 
cant factors. 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EurRoPEAN Poxity. By Henry Sidg- 
wick. London: Macmillan & Co., 1903, pp. xxvi, 454. 


This book makes the third of the posthumous works of the late 
Professor Sidgwick, and of the three it is perhaps the most con- 
siderable. It has had the advantage of being most ably edited 
by his widow, and although in the matter of arrangement much 
seems to have been left to the editorial discretion, there can be 
few to whom the present book will not appear to do the utmost 
justice to the methodical and analytic thinking of the author. 
The experiment, it must be said, was at the best a trifle dangerous. 
To write so very serious a sketch of the political development of 
Greece and Rome and modern Western Europe, and to do so 
in the midst of constant application to other subjects in which 
a wide influence and a very rare distinction had been won, to 
give it to a public—from the nature of the subject more than 
usually mixed—who could not possibly be persuaded but that 
here it would of necessity find Cambridge history, in the broad 
sense, at its best,—this was, for one who was not a professional 
historian, confessed and marked by an innocence of speculative 
thought, to give many hostages to fortune. But for the fact that 
the attempt was first made in the form of lectures, and that 
Sidgwick never “stereotyped” his lectures, one might be inclined 
to doubt whether it would have been carried through. It is 
therefore with a peculiar interest that one reads Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
explanation in the preface, that it had of late years been the 
author’s view that a threefold treatment of politics is desirable 
for completeness, “first, an exposition analytical and deductive, 
such as he attempted in his work on the ‘Elements of Politics’ ; 
secondly, an evolutionary study of the development of polity 
within the historic period in Europe . . . ; thirdly, a compara- 
tive study of the constitutions of Europe and its colonies in con- 
nection with the history of what may be called the constitution- 
making century which has just ended.” And if the second of 
these three tasks seems too stupendous for the mere student of 
what is called Political Philosophy, the work before us is not 
the only reminder of the sterling and unexampled thoroughness 
of the late author. “With regard to the third point of view . . . 
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it was a favorite idea of his, when he was making plans for the 
future, that he might reside abroad for some time in different 
countries successively, in order to learn on the spot not only 
what their constitutions were on paper, but what they were in 
fact—how they actually worked and what tendencies to develop- 
ment were operating. The scheme was perhaps too ambitious 
to have had, at Mr. Sidgwick’s age, much chance of being carried 
out by him, but it is a scheme which, if adequately performed, 
ought to afford much interest and instruction.” A critic of the 
work before us might well sum up with just such a reflection. It 
also, though in another way, is “perhaps too ambitious.’’ As 
regards “an evolutionary study of the development of polity 
within the historic period in Europe, beginning with the earliest 
known Greco-Roman and Teutonic polity, and carried down 
to the modern state of Europe and its colonies as the last result 
of political evolution,” there can, of course, be no talk of adequacy, 
But anyone who knows how broad and general are the only 
results yielded by Inductive Politics, how attractive and how 
popular are the generalisations which Freeman and Maine and 
Seeley have made current, how much in need of new analysis, 
how likely to be overlaid by reservations or to go to waste 
without them, may well consider that the substantial purpose 
of the book has been achieved. It is sometimes formal rather 
than “morphological” and cramped as well as severe. History 
on the large scale has not usually been quite so unrelenting. It 
might have been more viewy and no less true. But within the 
limits of its purpose and of its binding it is still Sidgwick at his 
best, the familiar analysis, the accustomed caution, the old, 
untiring effort of intellectual honesty dzmonically sustained. 
These things have not yet become a fetish in Political Philosophy. 
If ever they become so, then perhaps, if it was no bad criticism 
of Arnold upon Shakspeare that the sonnet was “almost ade- 
quate,” it may be thought no bad criticism of Sidgwick on the 
development of polity that he was “perhaps too ambitious.” 
Meanwhile, one of the most conspicuous features of the book 
is its utility. A book has for some time been greatly needed 
which should bring together in a balanced and corrected form 
what the student has had to extract piecemeal out of the well- 
known works of Freeman or Seeley or Maine, out of histories 
written with no view to broad comparisons, and out of special 
essays in comparative politics such as those by Mr. Warde 
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Fowler and Mr. Jenks. The relation between political history 
and political theory is, moreover, not forgotten. The value of 
such a survey as Professor Sidgwick attempted is specially en- 
hanced by the fact that he expended much industry in placing 
- the conclusions of previous writers not only in their most con- 
sidered form, but also in the light of their mutual corrections, 
as well as of his own criticism. To illustrate this may bring out 
some important features of the book. 

First, then, and as regards the starting point, we have a careful 
criticism of the way in which Freeman represents the earliest 
data of comparative politics—the “primitive Indo-Germanic 
polity” consisting of a king, a council, and an assembly. It is 
pointed out that affinities of language are a very imperfect guide 
to affinities of race, and that in speaking of an Indo-Germanic 
family of nations it is not implied that they are all derived from 
one stock, but only that they are connected with one ancient 
social group by a continuous social life evidenced by continuity 
of language and at least partly due to continuity of race. In 
Sidgwick’s view, the polity of which Freeman speaks is not to 
be regarded as in any way peculiar to the Aryan race. More- 
over, it is not primitive. The account of Tacitus does, that of- 
Czsar does not, show us the institution of kingship among the 
German tribes. Our earliest data show us here a movement 
towards kingship, and in any case the supreme authority appears 
to reside in an assembly of free warriors. The threefold insti- 
tution would, therefore, seem not to be an “inheritance from the 
time when Greeks, Romans, and Teutons lived together.” 

As regards the Patriarchal Theory, it is not unnatural that 
this part of the work should take the form of a criticism of Maine. 
Readers of Morgan and McLennan must often have desired such 
a critical summary as is here given. Morgan’s work, in many 
respects one of the most important books ever written in English 
on primitive society, suffers so badly from his peculiar use of 
the term “gens” that it can hardly be utilised to bring Maine’s 
theories to the test of fact. McLennan’s well-directed learning 
has much more unmistakable results. The facts of polyandry 
and the tracing of kinship through females are regarded in the 
later form of Maine’s conclusions as aberrations, though possibly 
frequent aberrations, from the larger course of development. In 
truth, they tell much more heavily against the Patriarchal Theory 
than Maine admits. Sidgwick does not regard it as even 
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decidedly most probable that any political society which we know 
historically was actually developed by the expansion of a single 
family. Not only is the “Cyclopean” family, based on sexual 
jealousy and physical force, very different from the Patriarchal, 
with its oldest living male ascendant bearing despotic sway, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the latter developed imme- 
diately out of the former, and the former may well not be primi- 
tive. Even where the Patriarchal family becomes established and 
has developed into the clan, the idea of “son representing father” 
hardly accounts for hereditary chieftainship. 

Two other criticisms of “Ancient Law” may be added. The 
first has reference to Maine’s account of Rousseau. Sidgwick 
shows that it adds quite a new paradox to the Contrat Social 
to suggest that for Rousseau the perfect social order could be 
and must be evolved from a consideration: of the original or 
savage state. Admirer of the “noble savage’ Rousseau certainly 
was, but he did not regard droit naturel as realised in the original 
state of man. He does not endow “original man” with the 
passions and conflict of an intolerable and exaggerated Civil 
War, making life “nasty, brutish, and short,” but he is at one 
with Hobbes in holding that in this state man has no notion of 
jus or droit at all. “The original state of nature, though it is, 
if not perhaps the happiest, at any rate the freest from inequality, 
is certainly not a state in which jus nature is realised.” 

Again, Maine regards Montesquieu’s influence as opposed to 
and overborne by Rousseau’s. Sidgwick sides with Janet in 
holding that the “Esprit des Lois” may be classed with the “Con- 
trat Social” as forming part of the literary source and spring 
of the Revolution. The doctrine of the relativity of forms of 
government does not do any very vigorous battle against repub- 
licanism. The principle of a republic, for Montesquieu, is 
political virtue ; and this idea “may be called the main historical 
element of French Revolutionary thought; and perhaps it did 
as much even as the idea of natural liberty and equality and the 
idea of the inalienable and indivisible sovereignty of the people 
to rouse the fire of revolutionary ardour.” 

Generalisations are indeed part of the author’s program. 
Examples are: a comparison of the parts played by monarchical 
despotism in Greece and Rome (p. 65); by town and country in 
ancient and modern Europe (p. 67); the influence of religion on 
the history of the Greek city-states (p. 219); the “most general 
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statement” of the type of political organisation in the feudal 


period (p. 213). Grorce CLaus RANKIN. 
LonpDoN. 


MorRAts: A TREATISE ON THE PsyCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL BASES OF 
Etuics. By Professor G. L. Duprat. Translated by W. J. 
Greenstreet, M. A., F. R. A. S. London: The Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1903, pp. xv, 382. 


This is by no means a striking or remarkable book, but it is 
very sensible, and both interesting and suggestive, and not least 
so as illustrating some of the perplexities of ethical thought at 
the present day. 

It is to be regretted that the translation is not more satis- 
factory. A long list of passages—awkwardly rendered or 
wrongly rendered—might be drawn up, and also many cases of 
carelessness in statement of references in the footnotes might be 
noticed. Our limits, however, will only permit of a general indi- 
cation of Professor Duprat’s main problem, and of the principles 
underlying his attempted solution. 

Stated briefly, his problem is as follows: What can guarantee 
stability in Morals? The ideas of good and evil, of justice and 
injustice, of what is lawful and what is forbidden, seem more and 
more to be granted a merely conventional or even provisional 
worth; and the “social conscience,” the moral ideas and senti- 
ments of the community as such, seem to be in a state of hesita- 
tion, wavering, and uncertainty. Religion and Philosophy are 
powerless to afford to the age the moral stability which it needs. 
Substitutes like Utilitarianism and the Religion of Humanity 
have been proved failures. 

In the main, these statements may be accepted. The failure 
of what has been called, in the English-speaking world, “Moral 
Philosophy” is almost impressive. And in the interesting but 
singularly ineffective development of “Idealism” in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century we have a mode of thought 
whose accredited exponents usually define “Ethical Theory” in 
such a way as to make it devoid of all practical significance.* 





* This is implied in the constant contention that it is not the business 
of Ethical Theory to lay down any “rule of conduct.” Professor Bosan- 
quet goes so far as to stigmatise as “Casuistry” any attempt to derive 
guiding principles from “Ethical Science.” 
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What, then, does M. Duprat propose? His hope is that moral 
unity will be realized if Ethics can be based on Science in general 
or on one of the Sciences in particular. He does in fact bring 
himself face to face with the question that presses hardly on every 
reformer of moral theory who talks of finding a “scientific” basis. 
Go beneath phrases to meanings: have you really found a “scien- 
tific” basis, in the true sense of the words, which can be put in 
the place of the foundation said to be crumbling away? Great 
carelessness both of thought and expression prevails among 
writers on this subject at the present time; and Sidgwick’s 
reiterated criticism of Spencer might be given a wider range. M. 
Duprat does well to point out the abuse of terms involved in 
qualifying as “scientific” an ethic which is connected with a 
scientific theory of doubtful value. Of Spencer he observes: 
“Mr. Spencer has neglected to show that to obey the law of 
evolution is a duty; hence he has failed in one of the first obliga- 
tions which are imposed on a moralist—that of laying down the 
obligation” (p. 47). Knowledge of Nature is not sufficient for a 
basis; “it cannot enable us to evolve new types; it cannot lead 
to important modifications; it cannot show us the necessity of 
innovation and invention” (p. 24). And “invention” is as indis- 
pensable in Morality as in Science or Industry. This striking 
admission is not of any importance for the further development 
of the author’s position. In the end we find him minimising to 
the utmost the value of individual invention in morality. He 
refuses to ascribe any importance to the work of the prophet. 
He makes moral ideas a function of the social life, and nothing 
more. 

It is when the last-mentioned statement is made into an 
“exclusive proposition,” as here, that (in the opinion of the 
present writer, and possibly of many others) it ceases to be an 
important ethical principle and becomes a source of serious falla- 
cies. It becomes, in fact, equivalent to the doctrine, which Mr. 
G. E. Moore has recently criticised most effectively, that in the 
moral unity “the part has no significance or meaning apart from 
its whole” (Principia Ethica, p. 34). All that Professor Duprat 
says in support of it is to repeat the stale metaphor of the “health 
of the organism” being necessarily connected with the “health of 
the element”; and to proceed to show what no one denies, that 
the higher human faculties are social faculties. Nevertheless, 
on other grounds, the whole treatment here given to the “socio- 
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logical’ aspects of Ethics may be heartily welcomed, as showing 
the utter insufficiency of what Spencer called “the Biological 
view” either for a basis for Ethics or for an explanation of the 
moral characteristics of humanity. This last conclusion is indi- 
rectly involved in the author’s discussion. 

Professor Duprat’s fundamental principle is stated as follows: 
“As long as we confine ourselves to representing Nature as 
inevitably obeying certain laws, then we are at liberty to consider 
ourselves as outside that blind Nature which is the sport of 
fatality; no obligation is imposed on us. But as soon as human 
thought is exhibited to us as in its turn obeying certain laws, 
conceiving a principle as necessary and therefore as obligatory 
(the principle of seeking everywhere for causes, or that of estab- 
lishing out of every diversity a system), from that moment a duty 
is laid down. . . . The idea of rational activity is imposed on 
us, because, owing to our mental constitution, we cannot form 
any other conception ; the idea of that rational activity embraces 
the idea of system, and involves as duty in general the obligation 
of realising in the whole domain of human life a system of 
systems, a perfect co-ordination of all the individual and social 
functions” (p. 48). In the light of this general definition of moral 
action, he proceeds to study the psychological and the socio- 
logical conditions of morality. We cannot admit that the desired 
scientific basis has been found. M. Duprat in effect takes 
“systematic action” as the essence (in the Aristotelian sense) of 
man, and he has not succeeded in showing the connection 
between this abstract idea and the discussion of particular moral 
problems which follows. 

It would be quite unjust to conclude without saying that the 
discussion of the details of social life is the most interesting part 
of the book. There. is hardly any social question in the air at 
the present day which is not touched on in a suggestive way, and 


some of these questions are really illuminated. 
S. H. MELLONE. 


Hotywoop, Betrast, IRELAND. 


BusHIDo, THE Sout oF Japan. An Exposition of Japanese 
Thought. By Inazo Nitobé, A. M., Ph. D. The Leeds & 


Biddle Co., Philadelphia, 1900. Pp. ix, 127. 


At a time when the world is watching the sad spectacle of two 
civilized nations engaged in a bloody fight, bent on crippling and 
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humiliating each other by the destruction of human life and 
valuable property, the reading of this little book dealing with 
the knighthood of one of them has a peculiar interest. It is at 
once disturbing and reassuring. “Scratch a Japanese of the most 
advanced ideas,” says the author, “and he will show a Samurai.” 
But he adds, “If you would plant a new seed in his heart, stir 
deep the sediment which has accumulated there for ages.” 
Bushido means “the ways of the knight.” It is the term for 
chivalry; it designates the code of honor of the Samurai or 
warrior class. Dr. Nitobé speaks with the authority of a man 
intimately acquainted with the institution he describes. Though 
manifestly influenced by his occidental environment, the non- 
feudal type of social life, democracy, and Christianity in the form 
of Quakerism, he has preserved a deep sympathy with the ancient 
system of the Mikado’s empire and its chief support, the warrior 
class with its peculiar training. He looks upon Buddhism and 
Shintoism as the sources of Bushido. The former contributed 
“a calm trust in fate, quiet submission to the inevitable, stoic 
composure in sight of danger or calamity, disdain of life and 
friendliness with death.” The latter furnished “loyalty to the 
sovereign, reverence for ancestral memory and filial piety.” 
Moral reflection was also encouraged by Shintoism. In the 
Shinto shrines, which are devoid of all objects or instruments 
of worship, there always is a mirror in which the visitor may 
behold his face as an aid to serious introspection. Dr. Nitobé 
presents the moral principles which the knights were required 
or instructed to observe. Among them are rectitude or justice, 
courage, benevolence, politeness, veracity, self-control, and 
loyalty. Their code of honor prescribed self-inflicted death as a 
penalty for certain delinquencies and made revenge a duty. The 
author gives a gruesome description of the ceremony by which a 
knight would publicly disembowel himself. The system caused 
suicide to flourish. Dr. Nitobé rightly compares the attitude of 
the Stoics on this question. He freely admits that under the con- 
tinued influence of Bushido, woman’s life has been made a 
perpetual self-sacrifice. “It is sometimes laid to the charge of 
our sex,” he says, “that we enslaved womankind.” His defense 
is: “I have once heard Socrates called the slave of conscience; 
if slavery means simply obedience or surrender of one’s will, 
there is an honorable slavery in life; woman’s surrender of her- 
self to the good of the home and family was as willing and 
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honorable as the man’s self-surrender to the good of his lord and 
country.” How voluntary this self-surrender was may be judged 
from the statement that “from earliest youth she was taught to 
deny herself.”” He fears that if woman should be granted rights of 
her own, it would be at “a loss of that sweetness of disposition, 


‘that gentleness of manner which are her présent heritage,” and 


criticises “the individualism of the Anglo-Saxon” which “cannot 
let go of the idea that husband and wife are two persons” and 
have “separate rights” that should be recognized. Though the 
feudal system was broken up, the spirit of the Precepts of Knight- 
hood continued to be felt, according to the author, not less in the 
universal politeness of the people than in the physical endurance, 
fortitude and bravery of the soldiers and the universal loyalty 
to the throne and patriotism. To the same source he also traces 
the great transformation whose strongest motive was “the sense 
of honor which cannot bear being looked upon as an inferior 
power.” Some defects, such as the distaste for philosophical 
speculation, “the exaggerated sensitiveness and touchiness,” and 
possibly a tendency to conceit, are also referred to the same cause. 
The author believes that “Christian missions have done and will 
do great things for Japan—in the domain of education, and 
especially of moral education,” but thinks that “Christianity, in 
its American and English form—with more of Anglo-Saxon 
freaks and fancies than grace and purity of the founder—is a poor 
scion to graft on Bushido stock.” A new ethics he deems un- 
avoidable. Like its symbolic flower, the cherry blossom, Bushido 
may die “at the first gust of the morning breeze,” but after it 
is blown to the four winds, it will still bless mankind with its 
perfume. The volume is dedicated to an uncle who taught the 
author “to revere the past and to admire the deeds of the 
Samurai.” The characteristic Japanese design that graces the 
cover was made by Miss Anna C. Hartshorne. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE PuHiLosopHy oF AuGUSTE ComTe. By L. Lévy-Bruhl. 
Authorized translation, to which is prefixed an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison, M. A. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1903, 


pp. xiv, 363. 


A translation of M. Lévy-Bruhl’s masterly exposition of the 
philosophy of Comte ought to be heartily welcomed by English 
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readers. According to Mr. Harrison “no one abroad or at home, 
certainly neither Mill, nor Lewes, nor Spencer, nor Caird, has so 
truly grasped and assimilated Comte’s ideas as M. Lévy-Bruhl 
has done.” And, apart from any such comparisons, there can 
certainly be no difference of opinion as to the extraordinary 
merits of the work. It unites in a remarkable degree breadth 
of treatment with definiteness and lucidity. And as the author 
not only possesses this gift for exposition, but has the fullest 
sympathy with his subject, he is able to present a view of Comte’s 
philosophy as a whole which will be something like a revelation 
to any who are’accustomed to take Comte’s name as standing 
either for a superficial generalisation as to the three stages of 
thought or for the preposterous invention of a new religion. 

With the religious side of Comte’s system M. Lévy-Bruhl does 
not concern himself. Not that he accepts the criticism which 
would sever the religion from the philosophy. On the contrary, 
he upholds the unity of Comte’s doctrine as a whole. But he 
exercises his right as a historian to distinguish in the light of 
the subsequent movement of thought between what is of more, 
and what is of less, enduring philosophical interest. 

“The object of the present work,” he explains, “is to study 
Comte’s philosophy properly so called, leaving aside the trans- 
formation of this philosophy into religion. The choice which 
we thus make is not an arbitrary one, since, in order to justify 
it, we have the distinction formally established by Comte him- 
self, when he admits that his philosophy and his religion might 
have been the work of two different persons. 

“Tt will perhaps be asked in what our position differs from that 
of Littré, and of the ‘incomplete positivists.’ By the difference, 
we shall answer, which separates the historical from the dogmatic 
point of view. It is from the latter point of view that Littré and 
his friends reject the ‘systematisation of the feelings,’ the sub- 
jective method, and the religion of Humanity It is as posi- 
tivists that they connect themselves with the first half of the 
doctrine, and that they exclude the second half. But we are 
here working from the historical point of view, and the historian, 
while using his right to define the limits of his work, has nothing 
to exclude from the doctrine which he sets forth. As a matter 
of fact, far from claiming with Littré that the second part of 
Comte’s work weakens and contradicts the first, we have recog- 
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nised that they both form a whole of which he had drawn out 
the plan in his early writings. . . 

“But then, why only study the first of the two careers, why not 
respect the integrity of that whole which, according to us, Littré 
ought not to have disregarded? We do respect it, for we do 
‘ not arbitrarily exclude from the doctrine any of the parts which 
Comte included in it. If we make the philosophy proper the 
sole object of this study, in it we shall ever have before our 
minds the idea of the greater whole in which Comte placed it. 
On this condition alone, our study will be accurate. But once 
this condition is fulfilled we do not consider that we exceed 
our right in concentrating our effort upon the philosophy” (pp. 
14, 15). 

As an exposition M. Lévy-Bruhl’s work must be allowed to 
be masterly. And since he confines himself almost wholly to 
sympathetic exposition there is little more to be said. Those 
who come to the study of the Positive Philosophy from other 
points of view are hardly likely to accept all the claims which 
M. Lévy-Bruhl, speaking as its expositor, makes on its behalf. 
And when they compare the very exalted philosophical rank 
which he is apparently prepared to assign to Comte as the 
founder of sociology, and therefore of Positive Philosophy, with 
the admissions later on that Comte “believed this new science 
to be far more advanced by his own labors than it was in 
reality” and that “Sociologists at present believe that almost 
everything remains to be done,” they will probably feel that his 
estimate of Comte’s historic importance is exaggerated or, to 
say the least, premature. He compares Comte’s relation to 
sociology with that of Descartes to physical science. Just as 
Descartes conceived a mathematical ideal of physical science, so 
Comte, he would say, conceived a positive ideal of social science. 
But perhaps it will be time enough to make the comparison when 
sociology has got beyond the stage of being merely an ideal. 
It will then be easier to know exactly what is meant by a “theo- 
retical science of the individual and social nature of man, 
constituted by means of a purely positive method” to which 
“pedagogy, rational economy, politics, and in general all the 
social arts in the future will be subordinated”; and easier also 
to estimate the philosophical value of the conception of such a 
science. 

The translation is very readable, and, so far as may be con- 
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jectured without comparison with the original, appears to be 
almost always well and carefully done. There are slips here 
and there which it does not need comparison to detect, but the 
only thing one cares to mention is the use, irritating because it 
recurs so incessantly, of “to” instead of “for” after the verb 
“substitute,” e. g., “substitute the relative fo the absolute point 
of view. Mr. Harrison’s Introduction [or Note, as it is after- 
wards more appropriately called] is, he explains, a notice of the 
book, written on the appearance of the French original and now 
reprinted nearly as written. a 


EDINBURGH. 


Tue Critics OF HERBARTIANISM AND OTHER MATTERS CON- 
TRIBUTORY TO THE STUDY OF THE HERBARTIAN QUESTION. 
By F. H. Hayward, D. Lit., M. A., B. Sc. (Lond.), B. A. (Can- 
tab), assisted by M. E. Thomas, Battersea Polytechnic. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1903. 

HERBART AND THE HERBARTIAN THEORY OF EpucATION, A 
Criticism. By Alexander Darroch, M.A. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 


\ 
There is a certain amount of similarity in the contents of these 


two volumes, but they differ essentially in purpose and in method 
of treatment. Dr. Hayward writes as a professed and enthusi- 
astic Herbartian, and in reproducing the criticisms of others he 
does so with the object of showing that “‘as the system is grounded 
upon many a deep moral and psychological truth, though its 
outworks may fall to ruin, its main walls will surely stand” (p. 
17). Professor Darroch, on the contrary, is a firm opponent of 
the doctrines he regards as fundamental to Herbartianism, and 
he writes with a conviction which derives its strength from a 
definite philosophical position of his own—a position which it 
is the positive aim of his book to enforce and recommend. 
Equally marked with this difference in aim is a difference in 
method of treatment. Professor Darroch gives us a continuous 
and sustained argument, Dr. Hayward a series of disconnected, 
and not entirely consistent, summaries. Fourteen sets of criti- 
cisms are summarized, and the one principle of arrangement is 
that of authors’ names. It seems to us that a systematic treat- 
ment under topics would have been more helpful to the reader. 
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Dr. Hayward precedes these summaries by an Introduction of 
some thirty-five pages, a Historical Survey of about forty pages, 
and an account of Herbartian Literature in English of some 
eleven pages. In the introduction we have some enthusiastic 
advocacy of Herbartianism, but no definite setting forth of the 
doctrines against which the criticisms reproduced in Part IV are 
directed, still less any systematic attempt to justify them. “To 
the writer, the system founded by Herbart is a moral gospel for 
men perishing through stupidity and absence of ideas” (p. 6). 
“Extinguish Herbartianism and you extinguish for a century the 
hopes of Education” (p. vi). It is true that “to claim Herbartian- 
ism as a remedy for all the evils which afflict mankind would be 
veritable folly” (p. 13), but evidently Dr. Hayward believes they 
will never be cured without Herbartianism. 

When such large claims are made we are justified in asking 
what exactly is meant by Herbartianism. And this is not very 
easy to answer from Dr. Hayward. As Professor Darroch 
points out, there are two main divisions in the Herbartian 
camp—those who accept Herbart’s philosophical position and 
regard his ethics and psychology as the bases of the peda- 
gogical system, and those “who prefer to follow the spirit of 
their master rather than definitely pin their faith to his doc- 
trines with their metaphysical and psychological foundations” 
(pp. 4, 5). In spite of the passage quoted above, Dr. Hayward 
belongs to the latter of these classes. But it is not apparent 
how far he rejects Herbart’s doctrines, or what he would 
substitute in their place. Thus in one place we read, “Her- 
bartianism, with all its faults, is a system, apparently the only 
educational system in existence which has at the same time a 
definite psychology, a vast and fairly coherent mass of literature 

. above all, the power of raising enthusiasm” (p. 52). And 
on p. 39, in an “Outline of Herbart’s Doctrines,” we are told 
that “teachers must know psychology. ... But which psy- 
chology? Herbart’s.” Yet on p. 31 “be it remembered, the 
Herbartian principles of education were, after all, never deduced 
from the doctrine of the presentation-mechanism. Critics who 
forget this merely tilt at windmills.” And on p. 209 Professor 
Darroch’s criticism is said to be marked by “persistent irrele- 
vancy,” because he regards the psychology as “the foundation of 
the pedagogy.” This charge Dr. Hayward thinks is established 
by pointing out that “Herbart’s psychology was elaborated years 
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after his chief educational works were written” (p. 209). It is of 
course true that, with the important exception of the “Lectures 
on Pedagogy,” Herbart published his educational writings before 
his books on psychology. But surely it will not be urged that 
Herbart had no general psychological position before he pub- 
lished works on the subject. It may be true, as Dr. Hayward 
quotes from Professor James, that “the pedagogics and the psy- 
chology ran side by side, and the former was not derived in any 
sense from the latter” (p. 209). But is it not equally true that, 
as Professor James goes on to say, “everywhere the teaching 
must agree with the psychology”? And if the psychology is not 
an integral part of Herbartianism, what is meant by saying that 
“the Herbartians are ... fully alive to the dangers of their 
presentational psychology” (p. 21)? Dr. Hayward’s position 
seems to be that “Herbart’s psychology may be incorrectly based, 
yet for the teacher it may be the best psychology in existence” 
(p. 31), for “the educator must, in large measure, view his pupil 
as a presentation-mechanism and nothing else” (p. 28). This 
seems to us to mean that a teacher will do better work if he holds 
a false view of child nature—or even pretends to hold it, knowing 
it to be false—than if he holds a true view. If it does not mean 
this, we are at a loss to see what it does mean. In short, we 
cannot grant that the psychology is a detachable adjunct to Her- 
bartianism. As Professor Darroch says, “It needs to be empha- 
sised at the present day that educational practice is explicitly, 
but more often implicitly, based on educational theory, and that 
every educational theory is founded not merely on a psychology of 
mental development, but on some philosophical theory as to the 
meaning and value of human life” (pp. vi, vii). This indeed is 
the teaching of Herbart himself, for he says in the Lectures, “Edu- 
cation as a science is based on practical philosophy and psy- 
chology” (Felkin’s Trans., p. 102). To suppose with Dr. Hayward 
that “the student can, if he choose, supply the supposed deficien- 
cies of Herbartianism by adding correlative spiritual factors .. . 
and he can, with a clear conscience, call himself a reformed Her- 
bartian” (p. 33) seems to us to show either confusion of thought 
or a remarkable disregard of the necessity for consistency. 
Between the conceptions of the mental life as teleological and as 
built up from the outside by presentations there is, as Vogel 
shows, a definite opposition (Hayward, p. 140), and the only sense 
in which the one conception can be added on to the other is when 
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presentationism is degraded from the position it claims in Her- 
bart and is given the lower place of a metaphorical description 
of one aspect of mental life, and that not the most important 
aspect. Unless “Herbartian” is to connote some definite view 
’ of the nature of life, we cannot see what is gained by using the 
term to designate a school of educational thought and practice. 
That much in Herbartian practice is good and suggestive no com- 
petent observer would deny. That Herbartians do well in insist- 
ing on the value of interest and systematic knowledge may be 
granted, with the reservation that “interest” is not used in a sense 
which accords with Herbart’s psychology, and that knowledge is 
not the sole, or even the chief, deciding factor in conduct. But to 
say that all who hoid such doctrines as these are Herbartians 
seems to us to be playing with terms. Yet this is what Dr. Hay- 
ward apparently claims on p. 53 of his “Student’s Herbart.” That 
the German critics of Herbartiznism have regarded the pedagogy 
as essentially connected with the ethics and the psychology is 
abundantly evident from Dr. Hayward’s summary of their objec- 
tions. At any rate, when Herbartianism is offered us as a 
“gospel,” it would be well to explain definitely and explicitly what 
view of life it sets forth. If it is the practical identification of 
knowledge with virtue and the derivation of feeling and will from 
the “circle of thought,” then the essence of the Herbartian psy- 
chology is implicitly there; if it is not this, we ask what is to 
replace it. And to this question we can find no answer in Dr. 
Hayward. 

We have confined our remarks to this one question because 
it seems to us to be the one essential point at issue between the 
Herbartians and their opponents. It follows that we do not agree 
with Dr. Hayward in thinking Professor Darroch’s line of criti- 
cism “irrelevant.” Nor does it seem to us that the charge of 
plagiarism is proved by a series of such points of resemblance as 
are shown to exist between Professor Darroch’s book and “The 
Student’s Herbart.” Anyhow, we find nothing in the latter book 
corresponding to the sustained and incisive criticism Professor 
Darroch gives us. In Dr. Hayward’s opinion, “Mr. Darroch has 
nothing fresh, original, or stimulating to present to the teachers 
of Britain” (p. 213). We can only say that we do not agree with 
Dr. Hayward. Professor Darroch’s criticisms are not “fresh” 
in the sense of never having been made before, but then neither 
are many of those Dr. Hayward summarises for us. But they are 
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urged clearly and incisively, and above all they are set forth in 
the light of a very positive theory—that human life is purposive 
and that its unity is fundamentally a unity of purpose, not of pres- 
entations. This we hold to be stimulating doctrine for the 
teachers of Britain, or any others who care for the meaning of life. 
J. WELTON. 
UNIvERsITy OF LEEDs. 


SoME ETHICAL PHASES OF THE Lazor Question. By Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright. Boston: American Unitarian Association, 


1903, pp. 207. 


Under the above title, Mr. Wright discusses “Religion in Rela- 
tion to Sociology,” “The Relation of Political Economy to the 
Labor Question,” “The Factory as an Element in Civilization,” 
and “The Ethics of Prison Labor.” In the treatment of these 
questions there is evinced a high ethical ideal, a rational and well- 
balanced sympathy with the laboring class, and a strong conviction 
that the labor problem will never be solved until ethical principles 
dominate alike the employers and the employed. Mr. Wright 
forcibly maintains that in all dealings of man with man the ethical 
factor is of prime importance; that, therefore, in dealing with 
sociological problems, and so also in economics—a branch of 
sociology—the ethical aspect of the question in hand must ever 
be brought to the front. Indeed, no truth is more important to 
the student of social and economic problems, to the practical busi- 
ness man, and to the laborer and labor organizations, than that all 
relations between man and man are fundamentally relations 
between spiritual, and thereby ethical, beings. As such each man 
should be treated as an end in himself and not as a mere means 
or commodity. Until this view is taken a permanent solution of 
sociological problems must remain an unrealized dream. 

In discussing the relation between religion and sociology the 
sphere of each is kept quite distinct, while at the same time they 
are recognized to be correlated forces acting upon human life and 
destiny (p. 7). Both are considered to be concerned with the 
ideal of life, which is taken to be the greatest happiness of all— 
a principle, by the way, which can be accepted as an ethical ideal 
only with important qualifications. But not only are religion and 
sociology correlated, though distinct, they are also inseparable. 
For while sociology gives us a scientific study of facts, it is the 
province of religicn to act as a guiding norm to the conduct in 
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and through which the facts are expressed. By religion it is 
evident that we are not to understand any dogmatic religion, but 
that type of practical Christianity which is synonymous with prac- 
tical ethics and which says, “Bear ye one another’s burdens” ; 
put yourself in the place of others in all your dealings, in every 
relation which you sustain in social life. 

In the chapter on “The Relation of Political Economy to the 
Labor Question,” the inseparableness of economics and ethics is 
clearly and strongly emphasized, not only in the practical relations 
of economic life, but also in economic theory. The school of 
thinkers and writers represented by the classical English econo- 
mists, who would wholly separate economics from ethics, is criti- 
cised as representing only a half truth, while the school represented 
by Sismondi, Chalmers, and Ruskin, who would make economics 
a branch of practical ethics, is warmly and strongly commended. 
Indeed, with the latter school, represented at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by Dr. Chalmers, and to-day by a growing 
number of European and American economists, Mr. Wright 
finds himself in hearty accord. “I am proud,” he says, “to sit 
at the feet of these new teachers, and to declare my allegiance to 
such doctrines, which are the need of the world to-day so far as 
economic questions are concerned. They recognise as funda- 
mental elements of political economy the humanity of the world 
and its moral conditions, becaue the best humanity is to be found 
where the best morality prevails” (p. 35). And, so we are told, 
only as economics abandons heathen laissez-faire for the new 
economics of moral considerations, will it escape the just censure 
of a Carlyle and command the respect of mankind. 

In the relations of labor, particularly in the conditions of labor 
contracts, the new economics is to find its most fruitful field for 
application. Especially will it insist upon a distinction between 
labor and commodities, between contracts for the service of 
persons and contracts for the use of material things. “In the 
recent past, social philosophy has become more and more cognizant 
of the distinctions between the exchange of commodities and the 
contract for services ; and mildew will strike that political economy 
which denies the validity of the distinction” (p. 65). Again, 
“Political economy needs new life, a warmer blood, and a more 
thorough appreciation of the sinews of production; and, when 
this appreciation comes to it, or is forced upon it, the science will 
hecome a moral philosophy as well, and many of the dark places 
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in the life of labor will be bright and luminous with the light of 
prosperity” (p. 66). 

In other words, the new economics concerns itself with some- 
thing more than with mere wealth relations. Its subject-matter 
embraces all that is vital in the relations of men. Its eye is ever 
towards the beacon light of justice. Not satisfied with asking, 
“Does it pay?” it insists upon the question, “Is it right?” (p. 37). 
Still further, it shifts the place of emphasis in the study of 
economic questions. Instead of regarding production as the most 
important branch of economics, as was taught by the early econo- 
mists, or distribution, as taught by the socialists, the new school 
of economics will find its most important field of study in the use, 
or consumption, of wealth; since it is the consumption of wealth 
that tells most vitally upon the moral, social, and intellectual 
progress of a people. 

That economic doctrine guided by ethical ideals is not an im- 
practicable utopia, but capable of successful application in the 
business world, the author shows by citing the experience of Owen 
at New Lanark, in Scotland, the Briggs Brothers in England, the 
Cheney Brothers in Connecticut, the Lowell Mills in Massa- 
chusetts, the Fairbanks Company in Vermont, and says hundreds 
of others might be mentioned. 

We have space to say but a word respecting the chapters on the 
Factory and on Prison Labor. Mr. Wright gives a fresh state- 
ment of his well-known position that the factory, instead of having 
a degrading influence, pressing its workers down to a lower social 
stratum, as many have supposed, is upon the whole a powerful 
agency of civilization with a constantly uplifting influence, eco- 
nomic, moral, and intellectual. In fact, he considers it to be one 
of the great agencies of modern society whereby the lowest and 
poorest classes of the population have been lifted to higher stand- 
ards of life—to better conditions of culture and comfort. It is 
pointed out that the conditions of employment in the modern 
factory, and the general economic welfare of the factory hands, 
are far superior to the conditions of the hand workers before the 
introduction of the factory system—a fact well understood by 
students of economic history, but little understood by the general 
public. 

In his study of the Ethics of Prison Labor, Mr. Wright con- 
siders the question from the point of view of the general public, 
the-convict, and the laborer. While strongly advocating the 
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reform methods of treating the convict, inaugurated by Howard, 
we are told that “there is not so much reformable material in 
prisons as philanthropists and others would have us believe” (p. 
206) ; that many who are sent to prison should instead be sent to 
asylums for the insane and feeble-minded ; that those sent to prison 
should be treated with a view to curing a moral and a physical 
disease ; and that the employment of convicts should be so directed 
as to produce the best effects upon the prisoner, and at the same 
time interfere as little as possible with prices and wages. 
STEPHEN F. WEsTON. 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, OHIO. 


OrGANIzED Lazor: Its Problems, Purposes, and Ideals, and The 
Present and Future of American Wage Earners. By John 
Mitchell. Philadelphia: American Book and Bible House, 


1903, Pp. 436. 


Almost the chief characteristic of this volume is its conserva- 
tism. There is scarcely a line in its 436 pages to indicate any 
reckless disregard for society as now organised. This quality 
of the book can best be shown by extracts that may be found 
in nearly every chapter. “The world does not owe a man a 
living but the man owes it to himself.” . . . “I wish to see the 
interests and ideals of labor and capital fairly reconciled, not 
by surrender but by mutual understanding, and to see the rights 
of all parties—the workman, the employer, and the public— 
clearly, completely, and unmistakably recognised.” 

Few economists recognise more fully the immense progress 
made by labor since Colonial days, or give more fairly the reasons 
for this, progress. “In the amount of his wages, in the length 
of his working day, in the things he can buy and the leisure he 
can enjoy, in his legal rights and political privileges, in his 
skill, intelligence, enlightenment, and self direction, and finally 
in the esteem in which he is held and the humanity with which 
he is treated, the workingman of America to-day is infinitely 
better off than was his remote ancestor before the Revolution.” 

There is full recognition, moreover, of the other causes which 
have led to this result besides the influence of trade unions. 
“These advances have not been due wholly to trade unionism. 
The greater skill and effectiveness of workmen, the invention of 
machinery, the improvement and increased productions of manu- 
facturing, have all contributed to this result.” 
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It is because of the wastefulness and stupidity of strikes that 
Mr. Mitchell lays much stress on the Educational value of the 
joint-agreement. 

It is a pity that every employer could not be led—one might 
almost say forced—to read this book. Such chapters as the 
tenth, on “The Constitution of the American Trade Union,” 
would show to most men who can be taught anything what the 
educational value of the trade union must be, in spite of every 
weakness and vice that can be charged against it. 

It is true that the author deals with the best features of these 
organizations. He touches very lightly the most serious evils 
in the movement for which he stands. The critics of trade 
unions have, however, no lack of knowledge as to these evils, 
while the positive service, the disciplinary, educational value are 
as a sealed book to most outside persons. 

If one would like to enforce all employers to read the book, 
not less would one like to force all trade unionists to read it. 
The author is perhzps intellectually closer to the most intelligent 
employers than he is to his own average followers. To the 
extent that these are led to read his book and to be influenced 
by it, the result will be altogether good. 

The grosser “labor-illusions” are met without any flinching. 
For example, no one of them casts a heavier shadow than the 
illusion that there is only a certain quantum of work; that if 
any member of the unions does more than a given amount he 
is therefore “hogging it” and depriving others of their due 
measure of work. Note how the author meets this. “This 
belief in a definite amount of work to be distributed occasionally 
tends to make a workman go slow with the job in order to make 
it last longer. ... . For the whole of society, however, this theory 
is not true. The man who earns large wages in a blacksmith’s 
shop creates a demand for labor when he spends his wages in 
shoes, clothes, furniture, or in books, and a large production 
tends to make his product cheaper. . . . To render work more 
expensive merely for the sake of restricting output is to lessen 
the amount of work that will be done, and it is only by doing 
a fair day’s work that a fair day’s wages can be permanently 
maintained.” 

This illustrates the competence and the admirable spirit of 
this excellent volume. JoHN GRAHAM Brooks. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 
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Humanism. Philosophical Essays. By F.C. S. Schiller, Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1903, xxv, 297. 


The fifteen more or less disconnected essays which form this 
book are intended to advocate the latest philosophy, Pragmatism, 
which Mr. Schiller has renamed Humanism. Most of them are 
critical; and some of the: criticisms—e. g., of Lotze’s Monism 
(Essay IV) and some in the Essay on Preserving Appearances— 
are sound. But the truth of these is quite independent of the 
Humanism element, which, judging from the preface, is the 
most important part of the book. But what that element is and 
means it is indeed difficult to understand; and Mr. Schiller, by 
the wantonness and vulgarity of much of his writing, has pre- 
vented any sympathetic attempt to do so. Mr. Schiller is no 
doubt right in protesting against the absolutist philosophies ; 
but he should have adopted a better tone. 

But Humanism, the philosophy which he recommends, is some- 
thing far worse. “There are not really any eternal and non- 
human truths to prohibit us from adopting the belief we need 
to live by” (xvii). “With common sense Humanism will ever 
keep in touch, by dint of refusing to value or validate the products 
of merely speculative analyses, void of purpose and of use.” But 
Mr. Schiller elsewhere asserts that all cognition is teleological 
(10). The first essay is an attempt to prove that there is a 
supremacy of “good” over “true” and “real.” Reality is a 
response toa will to know. All our thought is purposive. “The 
response to our questions is always affected by their character, 
and that is in our power.” “Reality is not determinate but deter- 
minable.” “The eternal ‘truths’ are postulates, and theoretical 
principles, like practical, get their meaning from their use; they 
are called true, if they prove useful.” The main proposition of 
Humanism seems to be that “what is useful is true, and what is 
true is useful.” But on p. 147 we read that “there is everywhere 
in the sciences a tendency to forget that methodological assump- 
tions are not necessarily true because they are useful.” Mr. 
Schiller would have us believe that usefulness is the only criterion 
oftruth. The fifth essay, upon Non-Euclidean geometry and the 
Kantian a priori shows that the validity of Euclidean geometry 
is empirical. Mr. Schiller says it is true because it is useful when 
applied. The sixth essay, on the Metaphysics of the Time 
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Process, criticises the philosophies which deny the reality of time. 
“The defects of our thought symbols for reality should stimulate 
us to improve them,” not to reject as unreal what they symbolise, 
because they are self-contradictory. “Scientific ‘laws’ are meth- 
odological devices for practical purposes. Ethics as a science 
of ends conditions metaphysics.” The seventh essay, on Reality 
and Idealism, asserts the same doctrine. The criteria of reality 
have only a practical value. But Mr. Schiller elsewhere (p. 10) 
says that “real” means real for certain purposes. And he gives 
no means of determining what purposes should be our purposes. 
The next essay, on Darwinism and Design, contains some obvious 
cautions against the idea that the theory of Natural Selection has 
completely destroyed the argument from design. There is one 
false assertion (on p. 134) that “on the Darwinian assumption 
only those qualities can be developed which have a value for 
survival.” The twelfth essay, on Activity and Substance, recom- 
mends the Aristotelian évepyeia as the true substance. ‘’Evepyeia 
axvnovag is a scientific conception of heaven and eternity. But 
Mr. Schiller does not see that interaction is possible only in time 
(p. 218). And perhaps this is a suitable place for pointing out 
that Mr. Schiller is not justified in using the word interaction 
(and many others), unless he admits the truth of the law of 
causality. For the truth of that law can alone justify any asser- 
tion about cause and effect or interaction. If its truth is a 
postulate, it is a postulate for a certain purpose. Mr. Schiller 
should explain exactly what purpose. 

The essay on the Desire for Immortality suggests causes for 
the indifference of men to the question of immortality. The 
fourteenth essay attempts to shew that immortality is an ethical 
postulate. Mr. Schiller does not see that morality is the adapta- 
tion of means to known ends. The last essay contains some gen- 
eral remarks upon the investigation of the questions whether we 
are immortal. 

The main theme of “Humanism” would seem to be the assertion 
that all truths are postulates, and that we can postulate anything 
which is necessary to enable us to live. (This seems to be the 
meaning of “usefulness.”) But Mr. Schiller’s theory does not 
explain how it is possible to know what is useful. Evolution, 
it seems, will tell. But evolution is itself a postulate. And so 
we are driven round with never an answer as to the end of it all. 
The law of causality is only true because it is useful to explain 
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reality; because that explanation is useful. That is, that the 
usefulness of the explanation is the ground of the “truth” of the 
law of causality. But Mr. Schiller can only assert that the 
explanation is useful if he admits the validity of the law of caus- 
ality. For useful means productive of some good, being the 


’ cause of some good effect; and Mr. Schiller.can only assert that 


anything is the cause of anything else if he admits the validity 


of the law of causality. A. R. AINSwWoRTH 


EDINBURGH. 


THe Curist IpEAL: A StuDY OF THE SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS 
oF Jesus. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 150. 


This little volume seeks to present the ideal for which “the 
Christ” stands. There are three ways of approaching such a 
task. One may attempt, by literary and historical criticism of 
the gospel records, to find out what Jesus actually said and did, 
in order to gain a knowledge of his aims and ideals, his spirit and 
his character. If this way is entered and resolutely followed, the 
conclusion is almost inevitably reached that the term “Messiah” 
or “Christ,” appl-ed, in its historical sense, to Jesus of Nazareth 
is a misnomer. He never claimed to be the Messiah, never ac- 
cepted for himself any Messianic title, never allowed his disciples 
to say that he was the Messiah, never uttered a word that justifies 
the assumption that he cherished in secret any ambition ‘to 
become a Messiah. The whole trend of his teaching and life as 
a prophet ran contrary to the Messianic ideal. His words and 
deeds suggest ideals of a nobler social order, conceived of as the 
coming kingdom of heaven on earth, and of a worthier moral 
and religious attitude in view of that great hope, ideals at once 
dimmed and perverted when a personal ambition for kingship 
is falsely ascribed to Jesus. When this is understood, the very 
love and reverence that Jesus inspires will make it appear like 
an injustice to him to obscure his own ideal by applying to him 
titles. which he did not covet, but virtually repudiated, and which 
indicate an entirely different ideal. 

Another avenue of approach is to inquire what the term has 
meant to the Christian Church and what ideal it has suggested. 
The Christ-conception crystalized in the ecumenic creeds has 
not exercised a less powerful influence for good and evil in the 
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world, because it is, on the whole, so distant from the historic 
character of Jesus and presents a purely fictitious personality. 
Men are influenced by their gods and heroes through what they 
conceive them to be. Isis may never have existed, but during 
millenniums she helped to shape human life in the valley of the 
Nile. When the ecclesiastical Christ-idea is considered in its 
historical character, its power to lift, inspire and bless is not 
likely to be denied, but neither can its unwholesome nature, its 
lack of real human virtue, its remoteness from the actual needs 
and aspirations and objects of man’s life upon the earth, be 
concealed. This ideal has not roots deep enough-in the soil of 
humanity to be an example and an inspiration. 

Still another way is to borrow from history nothing but the 
term and to fill it with a new content. This is in reality done 
even where an allegorical exegesis reads its own meaning into 
Biblical texts and creedal expressions. “The Christ” is then 
only a symbolic name, signifying anything that may seem most 
ideal in life. There is a strong tendency among the represent- 
atives of what has been somewhat loosely called “The New 
Thought” to use the term thus vaguely. The time-honored 
name is gently severed from its historic connection and can be 
applied to the “overman,” the “master,” the “prophet,” anywhere. 

Mr. Dresser does not realize the full importance of critical 
study of the records. His attitude is by no means one of hos- 
tility, but rather one of genteel indifference. He does not deem 
it necessary to examine the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel 
before he draws from its texts conclusions as to the spirit of the 
teaching of Jesus, and the synoptic material is used without dis- 
crimination. It is of no avail to insist that the object is only to 
find the spirit. -The spirit of Jesus proceeds from his own words, 
and his words are found only by him who earnestly seeks for 
them and knows how to disentangle them from later accretions. 
If the work of criticism is neglected, it is in the end “der Herren 
eigner Geist” that comes out of the process of reading and 
meditation. But as the Jesus of history has left his impress 
upon the synoptic records and has helped to shape the spirit of 
each leading type of Christian faith revealed in the New Testa- 
ment, so this modern reader has not failed to feel the glow and 
inspiration of one who has been with Jesus. His Christ-ideal is 
far removed from the ecclesiastical conception. Yet it is mystical, 
and postulates philosophical speculation behind the ethical teach- 
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ing of Jesus that reminds both of ancient and modern gnosticism. 
in interpreting the ethics of Jesus, Mr. Dresser is inclined to 
break the edge of his injunctions by making them “reasonable.” 
It is better to give them their full force and natural meaning, 


_ and to differ from Jesus, if one’s own convictions make it neces- 


sary. For this new and sympathetically drawn ideal the reader 
cannot but be grateful. But it must not be forgotten that one 
man can never be the ideal of any other man. He can render 
his best service by helping another to form his own ideal for 


himself and human society. a 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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